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FAIR TREATMENT 
FOR CO-MAKERS 


The rights and obligations of the co-maker are 
not always understood. When a man signs 

his name on another man’s note, he has a right to 
know what he is letting himself in for. He also 
has a right to be kept informed on the 


condition of the loan. 


Vi: use co-makers on nearly all 


our loans,” says one credit union 
treasurer, “including our car loans. 
We can make our loans much faster 
that way. We hardly ever use chattels, 
except on loans over $3,000.” 

“We have a policy against using 


“We hardly 


ever use co-makers except on loans to 


co-makers,” says another. 


minors.” 
“It’s embarrassing to collect from 
co-makers,” says a third, “so we pre- 
fer chattels. However, we take what- 
ever the borrower offers.” There's re- 
markable variation in practice. 

Once upon a time people said the 
co-maker was the backbone of the 
credit union; the co-maker made 
lending possible. Those were the days 
when a borrower's signature was good 
for any amount up to $50; after that 
he had to have co-makers, usually 
one for every additional $50. A ma- 
jority of loans were remedial or con- 
solidation loans. 

Today, the co-maker is not so big 
a part of the picture. More loans are 
made for the purchases of cars and ap- 
pliances, and they are secured most 
often by chattels. Loans are made on 
the borrower’s signature for $750, or 
$1.000, or even $2.000. Tight formu- 
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las—a co-maker for every so many 
dollars—have been dropped. But there 
is a hard core of loans that will al- 
ways have to be based on co-makers. 
and the place of the co-maker should 
be appreciated. Particularly, his rights 
and risks should be understood. Some- 
times they are not. 

@ What is the liability of three 
co-makers on a $1,000 loan that has 
gone sour? 

@ If co-maker A pays the full 
amount of the loan, can he collect 
from co-makers B and C later? 

@ What should the credit union 
do if it has collected from the co- 
makers and later discovers the where- 
abouts of the borrower? 

@ Does a man’s ability as a co- 
maker bear any relationship to his 
ability as a borrower? 

®@ How do you protect a co-maker 
who wants to limit his liability? 

The trouble you run into in dis- 
cussing co-makers is that you have 
to swing back and forth between 
viewing them as security and viewing 
them as people. The board of a credit 
union is obligated to protect the credit 
union, and from this point of view 
co-makers are collateral. But co- 
makers are also, probably most of the 







The member who will sign 
his friend's note is the back- 
bone of the credit union in 
some situations. 


time, members of the credit union, 
and as members they deserve consider- 
ation and service. 

“We made a loan to a young fellow 
who turned out to be irresponsible,” 
said one treasurer in a recent educa- 
tional conference. “He skipped and 
we couldn’t find him. There was a 
balance of $800, and there were two 
co-makers on the note. We collected 
$400 from one co-maker. Then we 
heard that this borrower had turned 
up in another city and was working 
there. The second co-maker said at 
this point that he wouldn't pay on the 
loan; he said we should make further 
efforts to collect from the borrower. 
We didn’t know what to do.” 

This credit union’s problem brings 
out several of the basic principles 
affecting co-makers: 

® Each co-maker is liable for the 
entire amount of the loan. The 
typical note form says something like 
“we, as co-makers, jointly and sev- 
erally promise to pay” and so on. 
“Jointly and severally” means the 
loan may be prorated over the group 
or may be collected entirely ‘from 
one co-maker, at the credit union’s 
discretion. How many co-makers are 
aware of the extent of their liability 


1 








The theory is that men who work 
together know each other well 
enough to spare the credit union 
the cost of a credit investigation 


On loans to minors, the co-makers 
are especially important and take 
an extra risk 


wa 


The chief value of co-makers to us 
says one treasurer, is the way they 
take care of our collection prob 


lems 








is anybody’s guess. Probably few are. 

In practice, most credit unions try 
to collect a fair share from each co- 
maker. “We call the co-makers in for 
a meeting when a loan goes bad,” 
says one treasurer. “Usually they make 
some kind of offer, which we negoti- 
ate. They usually end up paying sub- 
stantially equal amounts. Sometimes, 
however, there’s a relative of the 
borrower in the group—a brother or 
father—and he voluntarily offers to 
pay the whole amount.” 

Another treasurer, working with a 
large industrial group, says, “We 
take the easy way pretty often. There's 
a lot of turnover in our group, and 
it’s hard to keep track of some of our 
members. So we take what we can get 
immediately, which means we often 
take most of it from one co-maker. | 
don’t like it. and I would much rather 
collect on chattels.” 

“We don’t collect from co-makers 
any more than we can help,” says 


the treasurer of a teachers’ group. 


“We don’t have too many loans going 
bad. and whenever a borrower fails 
to repay through no fault of his own, 
we prefer to charge it off rather than 
collect from his co-makers. Our losses 
are not heavy, so the banking depart- 
ment has not objected.” 

“It’s probably true that there is a 
moral obligation for the credit union 
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to try to collect equal amounts from 
each co-maker,” says a supervisory 
official. “But it’s the duty of the board 
to protect the credit union. You may 
find that out of three co-makers. only 
one is in a position to pay now. If the 
prospects of collecting from the others 
are dim, there is a strong legal obliga- 
tion to protect the credit union by 
collecting the entire amount from the 
one with cash.” 

@ A co-maker who has paid on an- 
other member’s loan has a claim 
against that member. Once _ the 
credit union has collected from co- 
makers, the credit union no longer 
has a legal claim against the borrower. 
The note should be turned over to the 
should be in- 
formed of their rights. There is ac- 


co-makers, and they 


tually no legal responsibility on the 
credit union to help the co-makers 
pursue the borrower; but the credit 
union is certainly morally obligated to 
provide them with whatever informa- 
tion and advice it can. It should not 
sue for them, or spend substantial 
sums of money in their interest; but 
it should certainly assist them in rea- 
sonable ways 

In the case mentioned above, where 
the credit union had collected half 
the loan from one co-maker before 
whereabout of the 
borrower. the credit should 


discovering the 


union 
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have resumed making reasonable 
efforts to collect the whole amount of 
the loan from the borrower. 

® Co-makers become liable when 
reasonable efforts have failed. 
The credit union does not have to sue 
the borrower. Once the credit union 
is satisfied that the borrower either 
cannot or will not pay the loan, the 
credit union can turn immediately 
to the co-makers for payment. This 
may be early in the delinquency of 
the loan, or it may be late. Most 


likely. 


covered to be a dead beat, collection 


where the borrower is dis- 


will be made as early as possible from 
the co-makers. Where he is unable to 
pay due to circumstances beyond his 
control, then he will be given every 
opportunity to get back on his feet 
and the co-makers will be kept advised 
of the circumstances. 

There may be some difference in 
collection methods applied to chattels 
and to co-makers. At times it is wise 
for the borrower to surrender his 
chattel early in the delinquenc y period 

for example, when he is out of work 
and has heavy payments to make on a 
car. But you would not collect from 
co-makers in the same situation, un- 
less you were convinced of the bad 
faith of the borrower. 

® Co-makers have no claims 
against each other. If three co- 


makers, Jones, Smith and Miller, have 
signed the borrower's note, and if the 
entire amount is collected from Jones, 
he has no legal claim against Smith 
and Miller. His only legal recourse 
is against the borrower. 

“Well, that’s probably so,” adds 
one treasurer. “But in practice there 
is felt to be a moral obligation, and I 
happen to know that these co-makers 
work on each other quite a bit, and 
they do collect from each other.” 

® Co-makers have a right to in- 
formation. “You might ask your- 
self,” says a supervisory official, 
“whether co-makers are obligated to 
pay on a loan that has been allowed 
to become seriously delinquent with- 
out this having been communicated to 
them at any stage. They might well 
say to the credit union, “You should 
have kept us informed. We could 
have done something about it. We 
don’t think your delinquency control 
and collection methods were adequate. 
and we don’t think we are obligated 
to pay. ™ 

A co-maker should know what he 
is obligating himself for. “If we don’t 
know the co-makers,” says one treas- 
urer, “we try hard to have them 
brought into the office to sign the note. 
If we do know them, then we compare 
their signatures with a signature card 

(Continued on page 25) 





Inland's garnishment administrator, 
Dorothy Lascoe, and attorney 
Morris A. Gzesh, plead a garnish- 
ment case before Nicholas Mat- 
kovic, special assistant to the trial 
judge of the garnishment court. 


Every year, there are 6500 garnishments filed 


against employees of Inland Steel. The company 


has put a special employee on the job of defending 


these cases. and she has discovered some grim facts. 
& 


By a big window at the Municipal | : | 


Court, Mrs. Lascoe checks details 
of a garnishment case 


OQ’ February 5, tired, homebound 
Chicago commuters read in their 
evening newspapers that a 23-year- 
old Puerto Rican living on the city’s 
Southwest Side, William Rodriguez, 
had committed suicide because he had 
gone deeply into debt and had be- 
come “despondent over pressures 
from creditors.” 

Time payments and the unscrupu- 
lous practices of “business sharpies” 
who talked him into buying things 
he did not need, or which were worth- 
less pieces of junk, were the downfall 
of William Rodriguez. Ignorant of 
credit pitfalls and trusting to a fault, 
the father of four had gone way over 
his head into debt to buy what he 
considered the “good things” for his 
family. But his $60-a-week salary 
could only be stretched so far. Threat- 
ened with garnishment of his wages 
for the fourth time, Rodriguez de- 
spaired of ever becoming solvent and 
took rat poison as the only way out. 

Rodriguez’s case, while it attracted 
a great deal of attention because of 





its tragic end, is far from unusual, 
according to Dorothy Lascoe, garnish- 
ment administrator for the Inland 
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Steel Company. Thousands of people 
in the Chicago area, including many 
Inland employees, have succumbed to 
the same cruel business practices 
which victimized William Rodriguez, 


she Says. 
22,000 to protect 


Mrs. Lascoe’s statement is based on 
observations she has made during 
the three years she has processed 
wage assignments, garnishments, and 
tax levy and employee bankruptcy 
cases for the Indiana Harbor Works, 
the Chicago Heights plant, the Inland 
Steel Container plant in Chicago, and 
the General Office. Roughly 22,000 
employees work at these locations, and 
a great many of them are debt-ridden 
because they do not understand the 
subtle pressures that exist today in 
our credit-oriented society. Further- 
more, many whose debt load became 
too great and who consequently de- 
faulted on their time payments now 
find themselves in the grip of a vicious 
garnishment racket which exists on a 
widespread scale in Chicago, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Lascoe. 


The facts from Mrs. Lascoe’s files 
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GARNISHME 
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bear her out. Every year, there are 
3,000 Illinois garnishment actions and 
3,500 Indiana supplemental proceed- 
ings (essentially the same as garnish- 
ment actions) entered against Inland 
employees. At Indiana Harbor Works, 
a total of 40,000 payroll deductions 
or an average of two per employee, 
are made from employees’ wages 
every year to satisfy the demands of 
creditors. These deductions amount 
to the whopping annual sum of $600.- 
000. Furthermore, approximately 250 
bankruptcies will be recorded this 
year among Inland employees in the 
greater Chicago area, and the num- 
ber is growing every year. 

Sound shocking? Yes, but all the 
blame can’t be placed on employees, 
according to Mrs. Lascoe. 

“Though the great majority of 
firms are honest, some disreputable 
merchants are in business not to make 
a legitimate profit on the items they 
sell but to make an illegitimate profit 
racket. 
won't even sell merchandise for cash, 


on the garnishment Some 
but strictly on a time payment basis. 
Then as soon as an employee defaults 


on a payment, perhaps because the 


ES 


piece of furniture fell apart or the 
appliance wouldn’t work, he gets hit 
with a garnishment action. Once this 
happens, he’s in trouble. Because the 
creditor or his attorney in many in- 
stances adds improper court costs to 
the debt or illegally increases it in 
other ways, the employee might pay 
the original debt many times over and 
could be paying for years.” 

Mrs. Lascoe cited several examples 
to illustrate her contention. “One em- 
ployee returned a jalopy only a few 
hours after he bought it because it 
was falling to pieces. Nevertheless, he 
was forced to pay for years. Others 
had to pay long after the merchandise 
they purchased was repossessed, and 
they were given no credit for what 
they had paid. 


Running to stand still 


“Another employee agreed to pay 
$446 in installments for household 
furnishings. After two years of pay- 
ments, he still owed $254, and when 
he defaulted on a payment, his wages 
were garnisheed. During the next two 
years, 12 other garnishment actions 





Mrs. Lascoe confers with Inland's 
attorneys and the payroll super 
visors of the Harbor Works 


were brought against him. At that 
time, his debt should have been paid 

full. Instead, the creditor main 
tained that the $254 he had p iid only 
overed court costs and that he still 
owed $254.” 

One of the most surprising things 
Mrs. Lasecoe discovered was that em 
ployees involved in wage attachment 
ctions were not nearly so deeply’ in 
debt as papers served on Inland indi 

} 


ited. The dise repancies een the 
imounts actually owed nd the 
imounts claimed by creditors resulted 
from unethical practices 

For instance, payments secured 
through garnishment or wage assign 
ments often were not credited against 


the debt In some ca employees 


had retained receipts howing that 
voluntary payments had bes made 
but these were not credited 

The full amount of the bt was 
collected from both make ind co 

mer in a few instar 

Occasionally, court llegally 
inflated, doubled the ! t owed. 
In one case, whet tt mployee 
owed $160. the credito ned $5 
on each garnishment | he em 
ployee with $6 in court harges 
lhus each time he paid, the employee 
increased his indebtedne $1. Al 
though Inland had to obt n opi 
ion from the Munic ipal Lou if Chi 
cago to justify its positior llows a 
6 


maximum of only $3.50 per garnish- 


ment for court charges. 


Unlike many companies, Inland 
realizes that employers can be prac- 
titioners of the racket. “At many 


Mrs. Lascoe says. 


wages of an employee are garnisheed, 


firms,” 
the company responds to the sum- 
mons from the court by saving, ‘Not 
employed here,’ then it turns around 
and fires the employee because it does 
not wish to get involved. At Inland, 
we feel that we should protect our 
employees when they et involved in 


trouble of this sort.” 
Credit unions help 


Each of the three Inland plants in 
the Chicago area has own credit 
union. The largest. Inland Employees 
of $3.100.- 
ployees at the 
Harbor work The credit 


Credit Union with assets 
000. serves 20.000 « 
Indiana 
union facilities are ww being uti- 
lized. says Mrs. Las in the settle- 
ment of some of the 


across her desk. A tr 


vhich come 


operator at 


the Indiana Harbor Works was re- 
cently charged with a ency judg- 
ment in the amount S1.011. the 
balance due on a r sed auto 


mobile. The credit ur rovided a 


$350 loan when the creditor agreed to 
settle for that amount 

Inland employees i! tected in 
other ways from th ishment 


“when the 





racket. 


policing system which has been im- 


primarily through a unique 


proved greatly in recent years as the 
result of efforts exerted by Dorothy 
Lascoe with the encouragement of her 
boss, the company’s assistant secre- 
tary. John C. 
months, it has gained considerable 


Carter. In recent 
publicity and has come to be known 
as “The Inland System.” On Febru- 
ary 28, the Chicago Sun-Times de- 
scribed it in a half-page story which 
bore the banner head, “How Inland 
Aids ‘Credit Trap’ Victims.” On 
March 24, witnesses from Chicago 
testifying in Washington before the 
Senate Banking Subcommittee on the 
credit abuses abounding in the Windy 
City were allowed to publicly praise 
Inland for 


garnishments, the only firm thus per- 


its system of policing 


mitted to be mentioned at the hear- 
ings. 

Heart of the Inland policing sys- 
tem is a pair of small file drawers 
which Dorothy Lascoe keeps in her 
desk: In these files are hundreds of 
index cards, each representing a case 
history of a garnishment action cur- 
rently being taken against an Inland 
employee in the greater Chicago area. 
On each card is listed the amount 
originally owed by the employee, plus 
the payments he has made since his 
wages were garnisheed, court costs 


(Continued on page 24) 
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FASTER SERVICE, 
BETTER COUNSELING! 


This Atlanta credit union is showing great 


Left: Dr. J. F. Arthur is a director 
and Henry Naab is the president 
of this rapidly developing group 
of federal employees 


Right: J. Pete Harris, treasurer 
sees a need for research in con- 
nection with counseling. 


$ 





resourcefulness in improving its methods over a 


broad front, from credit cards to collections 


oe( UR savings, loans and assets 

more than tripled during the 
last six years,” says genial J. Pete 
Harris, 46, who started with the Fed- 
eral Employees Credit Union, Atlanta, 
Georgia, in 1948 and became its full- 
time treasurer-manager during 1954. 

During recent years Federal has 
developed more than a dozen un- 
usual operational methods that have 
brought the credit union’s services 
closer to the membership and raised 
the group's efficiency and economy to 
a new performance level. 

These include: (1) field represen- 
tatives, (2) quick service credit card, 
(3) credit control cards, (4) counsel- 
ing. (5) check cashing service, (6) 














Ban 


branch office, (7) credit investigation, 
(8) cycle collections, (9) special ef- 
fort collections, (10) management 
trainee, (11) cashiering operation, 
(12) microfilm ledger cards, (13) 
salary committee, (14) multiple bank 
accounts and (15) investments. 

Atlanta’s Federal Employees Credit 
Union was organized in 1930 by mem- 
bers of Local 122 of the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees. Its field 
of membership includes federal em- 
ployees in Atlanta and elsewhere and 
members of their immediate families. 
The group’s potential membership is 
approximately 18.000. 

Today Atlanta’s 6,250 active mem- 
bers have saved more than $3.6 mil- 








lion, some 2,500 of them are using 
$2.1 million in loans and the group's 
total assets have grown to nearly $3.9 
million. 

® Field representatives. The 
members are dispersed over a wide 
area, both in and outside the city. In 
metropolitan Atlanta alone they work 
at some 20 federal installations. At 16 
of these locations the credit union has 
at least one representative to bring its 
services closer to the membership. 

The volunteer representatives act as 
the credit union’s year-round contact 
personnel. They serve as sub-counsel- 
ors, distribute literature, solicit mem- 
bership applications, accept and trans- 
mit loan applications and distribute 
loan checks. 

All the group’s representatives are 
experienced credit unionists. Each 
receives additional training at the 
credit union office immediately after 
his appointment. To keep the repre- 
sentatives up-to-date on recent devel- 
opments, the credit union holds semi- 
annual dinner meetings, during which 
treasurer Harris answers the repre- 

Although there are no partitioned Each counselor has an additional sentatives’ questions. 

booths for the four counselors assignment: one acts as liaison Savs Harris: “Of course we are in 
they are spaced far enough apart with the credit committee, one has . 
so that members can talk freely collection duties, one acts as in- 


surance advisor and two have representatives and help them in any 
branch office responsibilities. 


constant telephone contact with our 


way we can. The dinners merely serve 


to establish a closer relationship be- 


tween our office staff and this group 
of volunteers. We also find that giving 
a dinner is a nice way of saying ‘thank 





you’ to our hard-working field work- 
a 

® Quick service credit card. 
To expedite its loan service, Federal 
last year devised a “quick service 
credit card.” 

The member obtains his card on 
application to the credit committee. 
By approving his application, the 
committee grants the member a line 
of unsecured credit which he may 
use at his discretion. The maximum 
amount for which these cards are is- 
sued is $1.000. Cards are valid for 
one year only and may be withdrawn 
if misused. 

In order to prevent misuse by un- 
authorized persons, the credit union 
requires the applicant to sign his 
credit card before it is submitted to 
the credit committeemen for their ap- 
proval and signatures. 

Members wishing to use their quick 
service credit cards present them to 








the cashier on duty, fill in a combina- 
tion application and loan note and 
immediately receive the requested 
amount. 
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“It is the elimination of the tradi- 
tional w iiting period which makes 
this cara so popular,” explains Pete 
Harris. 1,200 
them now. The cards are in effect a 
blank check up to $1,000. Our office 
uses the member’s card as security 


“Some members use 


until the committee has approved and 
signed the loan application. Once this 
approval is given, the .card is once 
more returned to the member. Our 
members like the fast service which 
we are able to give them since we 
started the quick service credit card 
system.” 

® Counseling. Some five years 
ago the credit union began a counsel- 
ing program. Today four staff mem- 
bers are assigned to counseling activi- 
ties. Whenever a member is troubled 
by debt, he and his wife 
services of one of the group’s profes- 


receive the 


sional counselors. 
Each of the four 

additional duties. Ben 

responsibility for 


couns lors has 
Har- 


liaison 


specifi 
ling has 
with the credit committee. Ed Thomas 
also counsels for two hours each day 
at the Baker Street branch office. Lena 
Mae Watson is branch manager and 
principal insurance advisor. Eulalah 
Perkins is in charge of collection 
problem cases. All four report directly 
to the treasurer-manager. 

The four counselors operate in an 
area of 400 square feet. Each has two 
desks, two chairs, a typewriter and a 
telephone. The group's quality credit 
control card file is within easy reach 
of each counselor. During 1959 Fed- 
eral’s four counselors conducted some 
3.700 interviews. 

“In our previous location we had 
small individual booths for our coun- 
selors,” treasurer Harris points out. 
“We did not rebuild them in our new 
office. Instead, our counselors work 
adjacent to each other. But they have 
sufficient space between them so that 
it is impossible for interviewees to 
overhear or to disturb each other.” 

[wo years ago Pete Harris became 
convinced that his group’s counseling 
program was not adequate. He had 
noted that in spite of repeated and 
detailed conferences with both hus- 
band and wife, some members were 
continuing to obligate themselves 
above their income and resources. To 
solve this problem, Harris sugested to 
his board that it consider a research 
program in the problems of counsel- 
ing. The board agreed to this pro- 
posal and budgeted $1,200 for this 
purpose. 
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“We originally thought of employ- 
ing an Emory University sociologist 
to sit with our counselors some two 
to four hours each week,” says Pete 
Harris. “And we hoped that his ob- 
servations would enable him to sug- 
gest improvements for our counseling 
program.” 

However, preliminary conferences 
with a professor of sociology brought 
out a new point of view. There are 
some people who are compulsive 
spenders, the professor pointed out; 
they are sick people, like compulsive 
alcoholics. Today, the 


union is wondering 


gamblers or 
credit 
some sort of research program might 


whether 


be worked out to study the problems 
involved in counseling such people. 

® Credit control cards. To fa- 
cilitate the work of the loan counsel- 
credit Federal 
keeps a special 4 by 6 file card for all 
borrowing members. The group refers 


ors and committee, 


to this card as its “quality credit con- 
trol card.” 

This plain card lists five items of 
information: (1) date of loan appli- 
cation, (2) amount requested, (3) 
security offered, (4) payment record 
and (5) outstanding balance. Ex- 
plains Pete Harris: “This card is pre- 
sented to the credit committee to- 
gether with the member’s loan appli- 
cation and security documents. It ma- 
terially helps the committee to under- 
stand the member’s payment history. 
We value this record much 
highly than any information which 
we might be able to obtain through 
outside sources. After the member has 
been with us for a number of years, 
his card can tell the committee at a 
glance whether it should approve a 
request or arrange for a special budget 
interview with the member and his 
wife.” 


more 


® Check cashing service. Fed- 
eral provides a payday check cashing 
service on the installation premises in 
outlying locations. Under an arrange- 
ment with Brinks, Inc. the credit 
union sends one of its cashiers to the 
respective installation. The cashier 
cashes checks and also accepts loan 
and deposit payments. Brinks is re- 
sponsible for transporting all funds 
to and from the installation. Annual 
cost of the group’s check cashing 
service is $1,600, plus 416 hours of 
staff time. Says a board member: “We 
are constantly surprised how many 
members are encouraged by this small 


(Continued on page 26) 































Dorothy Sanders, above, is assistant manager. 
Beatrice Holder, below, is chief cashier and 
disbursing officer. Both have attended the 
CUNA summer school; between them, they 
have brought in many new operating ideas. 






























































































BREAKING THE USEL 


1 brilliant woman reporter on the 


Washington Star uncovered racketeering 
among a small group of used car dealers 
last winter, and showed close tie-ins with 
unscrupulous finance companies. As a 
result, the District of Columbia 

has tightened up 

on licensing, and Miriam Ottenberg 

has won a Pulitzer Prize for 


outstanding journalism. 


Uptar a few months ago, the na 
tion’s Capital was a risky place 
for innocents shopping for a used 
car. Dealer licensing laws were a 
mot kery, and there was no control 
over financing charges or “extras” 
like credit life insurance. It was a 
cushy set-up for the fast-buck boys 
in the used-car and finance game. 
“Nothing down” ads drew the suck- 
ers in. Then they were fast-talked into 
“all-cash deals,” which were anything 
but that. 

Once the victim, who really didn’t 
have the cash, signed for an “all-cash” 
deal he was hooked. Hundreds were 
taken to nearby Maryland for per- 
sonal loans to cover the “pick-up” 
payment. Since a big balance re- 
mained, the “all-cash” contract was 
torn up, and the purchaser found him- 
self signing with a finance company 
which loaded on so many fees and 
extras that the time note usually ex- 
ceeded the original price of the car. 

That’s over now, thanks to the 
Washington Star and its crusading 
reporter-investigator, Miriam Otten- 
berg. In a brilliant series of articles 
she dissected the used-car racket bit 
by bit, exposing the hand-in-glove re- 
lationship of unscrupulous lot opera- 
tors and their equally unscrupulous 
buddies in the finance field. 

More than 120,000 reprints of these 
articles were gratefully distributed 
by such interested parties as the 
Armed Forces and the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association. Navy Fed- 
eral Credit Union alone distributed 
10,000. Transit Employees Credit 
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Union got 7.000 into the hands of its 
members and their friends. 

which makes the laws 
for the District of Columbia—was 
sufficiently jolted so that it cracked 
down hard. The auto-finance gyps 
were sent packing. And Miss Otten- 
berg got journalism’s highest recogni- 
tion—the Pulitzer Prize. 


Congress 


Cars sold on usurious terms to 
people who obviously couldn’t afford 
them were being repossessed again 
and again. A top Star editor subse- 
quently told The Bridge: “These 
people were selling paper, not cars.” 


Studied repossession records 


More than 3,000 cars were repos- 
sessed in the District of Columbia in 
1958. The Star's analysis of docu- 
ments dealing with these repossessions 
showed finance charges frequently 
ran as high as 30 percent, that credit 
life insurance was charged at double 
the usual rates, and that transactions 
often involved pick-up payments of 
$100 or more due within a week of 
the contract signing, and balloon pay- 
ments of $200 or more due in lump 
sum after the purchaser had been 
making monthly payments for two 
years. 

Only a handful of the city’s 217 
dealers were working the racket. The 
Star found that many of them were 
merely fronts for finance companies. 
By tying together dealers, finance 
companies and wholly owned insur- 
ance companies, they got the buyer 
going and coming. 

A key point was the signing of the 
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original contract. The buyer had to 
be induced to make just 
“pick-up” payment so he couldn't 
afford to back out. Once hooked for 
the “pick-up” payment, he proceeded 
willingly to turn over the personal 


enough 


loan as the remainder of the down 
payment. 

From here on, however, he was 
over his head. No bank financing was 
possible for the big balance still due. 
Unless he signed the financing con- 
tract, he stood to lose all he had in- 
vested. 

Ordinarily, the Star reported, the 
dealers wrote a finance contract with 
charges at the rate of 20 percent or 
more a year, credit life, health and 
accident insurance at double or more 
the usual rate and a schedule of ir- 
regular payments that might include 
several $100 lump sum payments in 
addition to the regular monthly pay- 
ments, 

The dealers assigned these inflated 
contracts to their partner, the finance 
company. “The finance company lets 
the buyer keep the car for a few 
months to sweeten the deal,” Miss 
Ottenberg wrote. “Then if the buyer 
is one day late in making his monthly 
payment—or runs head-on into an 
unexpected lump sum irregular pay- 
ment, the finance company snatches 
the car. 

“The same car may be sold a dozen 
times,” she wrote. “One car bought 
for less than $1,000 wholesale may 
put $12,000 into the pockets of used 
car dealers and their partner, the fi- 
nance company.” 











There are still only about 30 states 
that have satisfactory laws regulating 
auto dealers and installment charges. 
“The practices described in this series 
by Miriam Ottenberg are not confined 
to any one restricted area,” The Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association 
said in distributing 24,000 reprints to 
its members. “For this reason we 
thought a compilation of the articles 
would be of interest to all N.A.D.A. 
quality dealer members for back- 
ground information, since it is possi- 
ble investigations may be forthcoming 
in other areas.” 

Washington supplied a steady flow 
of innocents for the sly dealers to prey 
on. Over 150,000 servicemen pass 
through in the course of an ordinary 
year. The sharpies baited the trap 
with big ads in military newspapers 
at posts throughout the east. Dealers 
told of “No money down” deals and 
even promised to pay the travel ex- 
pense. 


Advertising department 
cooperated 


The leads which induced the Star 
to go into the auto finance racket 
came from many sources. The armed 
forces police and the legal assistance 
division of the Municipal Court 
brought the problem to the attention 
of Star reporters. The newspaper’s 
own advertising department told the 
editors: “We turn down questionable 
ads. But how long can the legitimate 
dealers maintain their standards in 
the face of this kind of competition?” 

While some dealers focused almost 
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entirely on servicemen, all were will- 
ing to “take” the local people, too. 
The series told of a long-time em- 
ployee of the railroad station, who 
had never previously bought on credit 

he even left a TV set on “will call” 
until it was fully paid. This man 
bought what he thought was a $600 
car, and paid $400 in cash. Later he 
found the contract for the balance. 
which he assumed to be $200, showed 
he owed $934.50. 

Sometimes there were flim-flams 
involving switched contracts, blank 
sheets or other sleight of hand. One 
couple had carefully read an original, 
which provided for a cash price of 
51.295 and a $200 credit on a trade 
in. Monthly payments were to be 
$33.80 for 24 months. 

Later they were given copies ol a 
different contract—which also carried 
their signatures—with cash price 
upped from $1,295 to $1,695. Their 
payments, which figured in finance 
ind insurance charges, had been in- 
reased from $33.80 per month to 
$31.34 every two weeks for 24 months. 

Sometimes the victims protested 
loudly and persistently enough to get 
their money back. Generally, how- 
ever, the dealer hid behind the most 
perfect defense in the world—a signed 


contract 


Led in complaints 


In its initial survey of the problem, 
the Star found the auto credit racket 
was one of the biggest headaches 
han ring over the people who work for 
decent business practices in the com- 
munity. It topped the complaint list 
it the Better Business Bureau. It was 
the source of 175 complaints to the 
enforcement branch of the District of 
Columbia department of _ licenses. 
Nearly 50 applications for warrants 
had been filed by used 
who w iunted =the { » ittornevy 
Washington’s “DA”—to press 
in their behalf, 

U.S. attorney Oliver G 
the racket “one of the n serious 
in the District.” He told the Star: 


purchasers 
charges 
h te rmed 
‘Its victims are numerous. They are 


persons who can ill-afford the losses. 


Those in control of the ra ket are 


smart and unscrupulous. They are well 
idvised and work all the les. Ex- 
isting law was not designed to covet 
these situations.’ 

The Star soon saw why things were 
so good for the shady operators. 


Courts h id ruled that finan e h irges 
(Continued on page 22 








FROM THE 
MANAGING 
DIRECTOR: 


CREDIT UNION MISSIONARY WORK 


ENYA, Nyasaland, Uganda, 

Malaya and Brazil — those 
countries were much in the center 
of our attention here at Filene 
House last week. Men from each of 
those countries were here, studying 
the credit union movement. Those 
men had been on this continent for 
about a year and would be return- 
ing to their homelands soon, ready 
to launch heavily into the work of 
establishing credit unions and co- 
operatives! These same men 
(representing both Christian and 
Mohammedan religions) had spent 
some months at St. Francis Xavier 
University, Antigonish, Nova Sco- 
Father 
Coady, Father Tompkins and other 


tia—the school where 


greats of cooperative-credit union 
teaching did their basic work in 
teaching self-help. 


The credit union idea 
is welcomed! 


The native peoples of nearly 
every part of the earth are anxious 
to make the credit union idea work 
at home! And they need all the help 
and assistance and training that we 
of the now organized credit union 
movement can give them! While 
the amount of training that we can 
give to people from the various 
countries needing it so badly may 
be quite limited, it can also be 
terribly important! 

In giving these peoples the credit 
union movement, we are giving 
them a “do-it-yourself” technique. 
The fruits of the system, when it is 
developed, will all belong to the 
people right there—and this is 
very important! 





“Helping people help 
themselves” 

That’s a quotation from the great 
men of the St. FX Extension De- 
partment—and they applied it to 
the credit union movement. This 
is the kind of missionary work we 


are engaged in! 


How extensive is our 
missionary effort? 


The credit union movement's 
missionary arm is the CUNA 
World Extension Department. It 
consists of four men—their terri- 
tory is the world! One man covers 
all of Latin America and one man 
covers the English-speaking Carib- 
bean (both living in those areas), 
and the other two men cover the 
rest of the world between them, 
living in Madison. In addition to 
their traveling and sowing the 
seeds of the credit union move- 
ment, great volumes of correspond- 
ence are handled with every corner 
of the earth, and trainees are 
brought into credit union areas 
for actual experience in local credit 
union operation. Some World Ex- 
tension Department money helps 
bring some of these trainees here, 
and often we are able to get the 
governments of their countries to 
send them here, and often we are 
able to work with trainees who are 
brought here by the United States 
Government as a part of its plan 
for helping the developing nations. 

The credit union movement is 
truly helping people to help them- 
selves! But the need is still stagger- 
ingly great! 

—H. Vance Austin 
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THE LAW 


OU can’t play football without knowing the rules, 

and you can’t run a credit union without know- 
ing the law. However, there is more to football than 
just knowing the rules, and there is more to run- 
ning a credit union than just knowing the law. The 
rules, and the law, are your starting point. They 
establish the réles of the players. They establish 
control. They establish responsibilities. But what you 
do with your responsibilities is another matter. It 
is up to your resourcefulness, your energy, your 
dedication, and the time you have available. 

The law and the bylaws of your credit union were 
written with definite aims. They were written in the 
first place to make it possible to have a credit union, 
an organization through which people could lend 
each other their savings and get them back again. 
They were written to protect the members of the 
group from losing their money. They were written 
to protect the public against certain improper things 
that such a group might do. 

The law creates and the law restricts. The law 
permits and the law forbids. There were credit 
unions in this country before there were any credit 
union laws, but they did not stand on very solid 
ground. The savings of the members were not very 
safe. The loans were not as collectible. 

Hence, it was never likely that there would be 
many such credit unions, nor that any of them would 
grow very big. They were only suitable for small 
groups where the members knew each other inti- 
mately and had complete confidence in each other. 
Such a group could not collect a loan through a law 
suit, it could not claim the support of the courts 
or of the government—it had to deal with all prob- 
lems the way a family does, through personal in- 
fluence. 


UT the law actually creates a new person, a cor- 

poration, with clearly defined rights and powers. 
This person, called a credit union, has the right to 
sue and be sued. It has the right to lend money and 
collect it. It has the right to borrow money. It has 
the right to rent space or to buy a building. It has 
the right to purchase various kinds of insurance. It 
can invest in certain kinds of bonds and insured 
savings accounts. It can employ people and hire 
services. It would be hard for the officers of an un- 
incorporated group to borrow money from a bank, 
or repossess an automobile, or purchase a suitable 
blanket bond, or buy a building, but an incorporated 
credit union can do these things easily, because the 
law on these things clarifies relationships and makes 
negotiations easier. 


Law, in other words, is not just a list of things 


and 





that are forbidden, not just a series of “thou shalt 
nots.” It creates new things, new powers, things that 
are of service to the people. 

A corporation is one of the most interesting things 
the law has created. It is a modern idea. In some 
modern countries—Germany, for instance,—it was 
not possible to create a corporation 100 years ago. 
There was no appropriate legislation. This meant that 
if you went into some business venture, all the obli- 
gations and liabilities of that business rested directly 
on you and whatever partners you might have. It 
was impossible on this basis to borrow the enormous 
amounts that are needed for modern industrial pro- 
duction. No group of partners could finance an en- 
terprise like General Motors or U. S. Steel. The pub- 
lic would not buy stock in such an enterprise, and 
the bankers would not lend to it on the necessary 
scale. The legal idea of the corporation had to be 
invented before modern industry was possible. 


A CREDIT union is a special type of corporation. 
é It is set up for a different purpose from Gen- 
eral Motors or U. S. Steel. It is established simply 
for the service of a limited group of people, and this 
limited group is to own and control the corporation. 
They are not interested in doing business with the 
public; they simply want to help themselves and help 
each other. This is the so-called cooperative or mu- 
tual type of corporation. Corporations of this type 
are quite common in many fields of activity. The 
Associated Press is such a corporation—a ceopera- 
tive owned by newspapers, which provides its mem- 
bers with news articles and pictures. Credit bureaus 
is most cities are cooperatives, owned by local mer- 
chants and providing their members with informa- 
tion. The Independent Grocers Alliance is such a 
group of independent grocers, and the Railway Ex- 
press Company serves railroads on a cooperative 
basis. 

In corporations like these, you have a different 
pattern from the pattern of General Motors. These 
co-op Organizations are set up with the idea that 
the people who use the organization will control it. 
In other words, they are essentially democratic in 
their aims and their structure. You find special pro- 
visions for voting by the members, and you find an 
obligation on the part of the officers to report back 
to the members. The books of the enterprise are 
usually open to the members, and there may be spe- 
cial provisions to protect the smaller members, such 
as a rule against proxy voting and a rule that pro- 
vides that each member shall have one vote, regard- 

(Continued on page 20) 


The article is a condensation of a talk delivered at the annual meeting 
of the Georgia Credit Union League by David R. Weinberg, director of the 


CUNA legal and legislative department. 
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Members like passbooks and enjoy seeing their savings 
increase, says Joe Kucera, manager of the Wilson 
Cedar Rapids group 


PROMOTING 
THRIFT 


The gap between shares and loans is 


beginning to get narrow in many credit unions. 
If the trend continues, there will be a 

shortage of money for loans. So more credit 
unions seem to be turning back 


to old fashioned thrift promotion. 


Mrs. Margaret E. Hauseman at Allis Chalmers says she 
encourages men to put money in wives’ accounts for 
extra insurance coverage. 


tbe need for thrift promotion is 
being widely felt today. 

Typical of those who feel that they 
should do more to encourage members 
to save is Joe Kucera, manager of 
Wilson Cedar Rapids Employees 
Credit Union since 1955. Says he: 
“Our share money used to exceed 
our loan demand by quite a bit. Today 
this situation is almost reversed. We 
still have adequate loan capital, but 
the gap is rapidly closing. We have to 
find new ways to impress upon our 
members the advantages of being 
thrifty and doing all their saving with 
us.” 

In a recent survey in Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, The Bridge asked ten credit 
unions what they were doing to pro- 
mote thrift among their members. 
Nine of the ten said they. were not 
doing enough. But all were doing 
something, and several were making 
plans to start a year-round thrift 
campaign. 

Only one treasurer said his group 
did not need to improve its savings 
program. “Our credit union did not 
spend one cent on promotion or edu- 
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New employees get a folder containing various leaflets 
and flyers about credit union services from Mrs. Bertha 


Kelly at Cherry-Burrell. 


cation last year,” was his comment. 
“And we don’t intend to change our 
method of operation this year or next. 
We have been growing steadily. Last 
year our shares increased by more 
than 20 percent. We are keeping up 
with our loan demand.” 

But the great majority of those 
interviewed felt that their groups had 
neglected to develop an adequate 
thrift program. “We seem to have 
been growing without planning our 
thrift promotion,” was a typical reply. 

Share growth of the ten groups 
varied substantially during the last 
four years. Overall share gains for the 
ten credit unions between December 

1955, and May 31, 1960, were 

million. Annual gains varied 

as low as 4 percent to as high 
as 259 percent, depending on eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Here are the factors. aside from 
economic growth, that have en- 
couraged members to save: 

All-out service—*Earning a rep- 
utation for being willing to help the 
members at any time with any prob- 
lem whatsoever has influenced our 
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Members talk a good deal about the high rates of 
other lenders, and this is helping the credit union, 


reports Kenneth L. Butler of Pen-Ford. 


share growth,” says Mrs. Margaret 
E. Hauseman, office manager of Allis 
Chalmers Employees Credit Union 
since 1952. “We are doing many 
things far beyond the call of duty. 
We help our members find good buys 
in automobiles and other goods. We 
find that these extra services are pay- 
ing handsome dividends in improved 
member loyalty.” 

Word of mouth—five of the 
participating groups stress the im- 
portance of word of mouth publicity. 
Two of these credit unions look upon 
this spontaneous form of publicity as 
their most effective promotion. Says 
one of them: “We find that our mem- 
bers respond to the comments of their 
friends much better than to written 
material. There is too much waste- 
basket material these days.” Adds 
Kenneth L. Butler, treasurer of Pen- 
Ford Employees Credit Union since 
1953: “Our people are beginning to 
realize that they are paying too much 
when they borrow downtown from 
high rate lenders. This leads to a 
good deal of talk, which is one of the 
principal 


reasons for our recent 


growth. Our best publicity is the spon- 
taneous conversation among satisfied 
members.” 

Stressing convenience of sav- 
ing — lowa National Employees 
Credit Union emphasizes convenience. 
Says Robert O. Ferguson, the group’s 
treasurer since organization in 1957: 
“Inwardly, our members already 
know that thrift is important. We 
furnish additional encouragement by 
pointing out that we'll do the work 
for them if they will just help them- 
selves by signing a payroll deduction 
request.” 

Passhooks—Joe Kucera, man- 
ager of Wilson Cedar Rapids Em- 
ployees Credit Union, finds that pass- 
books have an advantage over quar- 
terly statements for groups without 
payroll deduction. Members get much 


satisfaction from seeing their pass- 
book entries, he 


reports. “Seeing 
their share accounts grow seems to 
give them an additional psychological 
push to continue to save.” 

Check cashing—Check cashing 
and money order selling have the ad- 
vantage of giving the member an 
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Tables that show how savings accumulate 
at regular rates have made a big im 
pression on his members, says Bob Fer 
guson of lowa National. 


idditional point of cont 
credit union, one Cedar Ray 
finds. The visit to the 
office to cash a paycheck 
needed to remind 
has been wish 
{ his earnings into | share 
ount 
Borrowing against shares — 
Discouraging members f1 iki 
method 
f these 
When 
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Cedar Rapids credit uw 


member borr nst his 
shares and leave his ngs un 
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Saving while repaying—Several 
Cedar Rapids groups ur elr mem 
bers to save at least a umount 
while making loan repa This 
seems to be a growl ht 
now. In one group the t com 
mittee insists that eve rowing 
member state on his loar ition 
how much plans to while 
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The Light Company Employees Credit Union has held special 
meetings for members in outlying districts, with good results. 
Here are vice president Robert Nelson and president Thomas 


Roach. 


Saving after repaying—Another 
credit union suggests to members who 
have repaid their loans that they 
continue their earlier payroll deduc- 
tion and use the entire amount for 
savings. 

Family members—Cedar Rapids 
Teachers Credit 
members every two or three months 


Union reminds its 
that the members’ families are eligible 
for membership. “We find this repeti- 
tion useful,” says Mrs. Inez Crane, 
the group’s treasurer since 1947. 
“These regular reminders are par- 
ticularly helpful to the new teachers 
who join us each fall. But they also 
benefit long-term employees of our 
school district, who oc¢ 
get to tell their 
credit union.” 
Allis Chalmers Emplovees Credit 


Union suggests that h husband 


isionally for- 
families about the 


transfer savings above $2.000 to his 
btain the ad- 
vantage of additional fe 


wife’s share account to 
savings 
insurance coverage. assistant 
device 
uous thrift 
egg has 
erown beyond the $2.0 mark.” 


Baby notices—A 


treasurer Hauseman: his 
helps to encourage cor 


among members whos 


itulatory 
card to parents of new s can be 


in effective thrift devi ne group 


reports. An attractively designed card 
invites the youngster to join and start 
the thrift habit early. Parents appreci- 


ate the suggestion, both because they 
like to save for the baby’s future and 


because an account in the youngster’s 
name serves to emphasize his individ- 
uality. 

Youth accounts—Three Cedar 
Rapids groups emphasize share ac 
counts for school children and teen- 
age youths. They accept even the 
smallest amounts from children. One 
group encourages wives and children 
to phone and visit the credit union 
office. Another credit union permits 
the youngsters to borrow for car 
purchases or other useful items. The 
parents co-sign these notes. Reports 
an experienced manager: “Having 
their own accounts gives these voung- 
sters much pride and a feeling of self- 
importance.” 

Christmas club—Christmas ac- 
counts serve several Cedar Rapids 
groups as an additional thrift induce- 
ment. Many members borrow against 
these shares in early December and 
postpone withdrawal of their special 
savings until the beginning of the 
next dividend period. 

Payroll deduction—Payroll de- 
duction is an important aid to sys- 
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James McCue has made a traveling display for Collins 
Employees Credit Union that is helping stir up interest 


among the members. 


tematic savings, reports a majority of 
the surveyed credit unions. But only 
one group considers payroll deduc- 
tion as its primary savings tool. 

Among those who find payroll de- 
duction helpful is James McCue, man- 
ager of Collins Employees Credit 
Union. But, he points out, in spite 
of payroll deduction, some six hun- 
dred members make cash payments at 
the credit union each week. This num- 
ber of cash savers is in reasing every 
month. 

At lowa National Employees Credit 
Union, some 90 percent of the mem- 
bers use payroll deduction. All of 
them save at least a small amount 
every payday. Says treasurer Bob 
Ferguson: “This was one of the con- 
ditions which our employer stipu- 
lated before granting the payroll de- 
duction privilege.” 

Insurance benefits—Publicizing 
both life savings and loan protection 
insurance benefits brings added sav- 
ings, several treasurers report. Re- 
calls one of them: “Not long ago one 
of our members with a substantial 
loan passed away. We asked and re- 
ceived the widow’s permission to pub- 
lish her statement on the cancellation 
of the debt through our loan protec- 
tion insurance coverage. The mem- 
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Every credit union in Cedar Rapids that has moved 
into its own building has found that savings have in- 


creased. This is the Allis Chalmers Employees Credit 
Union office. 


bers responded to this article by 
adding a substantial amount of new 
savings to their share accounts.” 

Direct mail promotion—Mail- 
ings to members’ homes can be an 
effective aid to thrift promotion, sev- 
eral Cedar Rapids groups report. 
Wilson Empolyees Credit Union sends 
four mailings to the members’ homes 
each year. It is now planning a spe- 
cial campaign to encourage increased 
thrift. 

Largest user of direct mail promo- 
tion in Cedar Rapids is Collins Em- 
Union. This group 
sends most of its mailings to enrolled 
members only. But once each year 
Collins sends a mailing to all of the 
homes of its present and potential 
members. The credit union obtains 
this mailing list on gummed labels 
through the courtesy of the em- 
ployer’s IBM department. 

Collins is currently working on a 
five-mailing program to get additional 
savings from its members. Says Man- 
ager McCue: “We'll be working out 
every detail of this program before 
going ahead with it. One aspect of 
the program we have already deter- 
mined. This is the time interval be- 
tween the thrift promotion mailings. 
We are going to have a two-week 


ployees Credit 


interval between mailings. Spacing 
our mailings in this way should give 
us the best results.” 

Literature—V arious types of lit- 
erature are useful for thrift promo- 
tion, the Cedar Rapids groups report. 
A printed item should be attractive, 
uncluttered and brief, it should catch 
the member’s attention, arouse his in- 
terest and capture his imagination. It 
should be informative and factual, and 
use simple language. It should close 
by suggesting specific action. 

Most of the promotional literature 
of the ten Iowa credit unions was ob- 
tained from CUNA Supply Coopera- 
tive and CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society. Several groups were making 
use of hand-drawn flyers and posters. 
One credit union had ordered spe- 
cially designed literature from CUNA’s 
advertising and promotion depart- 
ment. 

“One of our most effective pieces 
of thrift literature was an item which 
showed how much can be saved by 
putting aside $5, $10 or $15 each pay- 
day,” Bob Ferguson of Iowa National 
recalls. “These flyers showed actual 
examples. They demonstrated how 
quickly the regular savings mount up. 
They brought us fine results.” 

These 


credit unions have used 





eleven different methods of distribut- 
ing literature: (1) direct mail to all 
members, (2) direct mail to all pres- 
ent and potential members, (3) com- 
pany mail to all members, (4) com- 
pany mail to entire field of member- 
ship, (5) posting on selected bulletin 
boards, (6) posting on bulletin boards 
throughout plant, (7) placing next to 
bulletin boards for members and pros- 
pective members to pick up. (8) 
placing at counter in office, (9) per- 
sonal delivery by directors and com 
mitteemen, (10) personal delivery by 
sper ial credit union r presentatives, 
and (11) through committeemen dur- 


ing annual meetings. 


Newsletters—Newsletters can be 
a valuable aid to thrift promotion, say 
several Cedar Rapids treasurers. Some 
of them 


either monthly or quarterly, but the 


prepare their newsletters 
majority do not follow a fixed publi- 
cation schedule. “We get a bulletin 
out when we have something special 
to say to our members,” 
treasurer. “We feel that this helps to 
ret a better response.” 

Most Cedar Rapids groups ust brief 


newsletters, the Bridge survey dis- 


re ports one 


closes. Often they are printed, mimeo- 
dittoed on half sheets. 


Their message is short, simple and 


graphed or 


direct. In most cases, the newsletters 
are distributed through the employ- 
er’s inter-office mailing facilities to 
the entire field of membership 


Says the treasurer of one group, 
which ilso includes all retired em- 


rs: “We 


re rie nce 


ployees in its newsletter mail 
have had particularly good 


with our company s retired workers. 


| requently one older member will 
bring another into the credit union 
to put a substantial sum of money into 
his share account. Each time this hap 
pens, we fee | compliment: | by the im- 
plied expression of confidence in us. 
We are also glad to se making 
progress in our cam nm against 
keeping money in stockir or mat- 
Pm A 


Financial statements—Posting 


financial statements helps boost in 
terest in the credit union | encour- 
age thrift, the survey | ipants 


report. Most post their monthly finan- 


cial statements in the union 


olhce. on se lected bull ti irds or 
ill company bulletin bo 

Company paper—Articles in em- 

lover publications serve to increase 


} 


savings by improving the members’ 


understanding of the credit union’s 
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purpose and functions, treasurer Ed- 
ward J. Lis of Speeder Credit Union 
points out. Ed Lis feels that his 
group’s 95 percent share growth since 
the beginning of 1956, should be 
credited in part to the interest 
aroused by the employer's publication. 

Employer's pay envelopes— 
Cherry-Burrell Employees Credit Un- 
ion finds its employer's pay envelopes 
a handy means to distribute thrift lit- 
erature. The group uses this publicity 
channel three to four times annually. 
“Of course this is only one of the 
many ways in which we are constantly 
assistant 
treasurer Kelly points out. “But while 
we have no way of assessing its full 


trying to promote savings,” 


value, we feel certain that this pub- 
licity device has contributed toward 
our 41 percent share growth last 
year.” 

Bulletin Boards—Bulletin board 
usage varies substantially from group 
to group. Some credit unions use the 
employer's bulletin boards for posting 
their monthly statements, all credit 
union notices, as well as all flyers, 
leaflets and posters received from 
( | N \ Supply Coope rative and CUN A 
Mutual Insurance Society. Others use 
bulletin boards for only one or sev- 
eral of these purposes. Says one treas- 
urer: “Almost every item we post on 
bulletin boards has the effect of en- 
couraging thrift. Often it is not a 
direct invitation to save, but the mere 
mention of the credit union helps the 
member to decide on a thrift pro- 
gram.” 

Traveling display—Collins Em- 
ployees Credit Union uses a giant 
traveling display to remind all mem- 
bers to use their credit union for all 
their savings and borrowing needs. 
The electrically controlled display 
unit is more than seven feet high. It 
stays one month at the credit union 
office and is then moved to the com- 
pany’s five buildings in Cedar Rapids. 

Education committee—A one- 
man education committee is respon- 
sible for recommending worth-while 
thrift literature to tl 
Square D Employees Credit Union. 


directors of 


The board then arranges for the pur- 
chase and distribution of these promo- 
tional items. 

Personal contact—T wo 


unions report that their 


credit 
iost effective 


promotion is done through personal 
contact by board and co tlee mem- 
bers 

Field representatives — Collins 
Employees Credit Uni uses some 


thirty volunteer representatives in the 
company’s out-of-town locations. These 
field representatives have kits of mem- 
bership applications, payroll deduc- 
tion authorization cards, literature 
and withdrawal slips. They are in con- 
stant contact with the credit union 
office. To answer questions and keep 
them up-to-date with major local and 
movement-wide developments, Collins 
conducts a semi-annual educational 
dinner session with its field workers. 
Says manager McCue: “Our repre- 
sentatives play a major role in our 
credit union’s thrift promotion effort.” 

Special meetings with members 
in outlying areas—Special meet- 
ings with members in outlying dis- 
tricts are the principal thrift boosters 
at Light Company Employees Credit 
Union. Usually two or three board 
members attend these special sessions. 
Reports vice-president Robert S. Nel- 
son: “Last year our shares increased 
more than 50 percent and during the 
first five months of 1960 they have al- 
ready grown by more than 25 percent 
(of our December, 1959, total shares) . 
Much of this growth is the result of 
these special meetings with our mem- 
bers in remote areas.” 


Employer’s personnel depart- 
ment — Several of the surveyed 
groups arrangements under 
which the employer’s personnel de- 
partment mentions the credit union to 
all job applicants. At Collins, the com- 
pany distributes membership applica- 
tions and payroll deduction authoriza- 
tions to all new employees. In addi- 
tion, the persons who recruit Collins’ 
technical staff in all parts of the coun- 
try. carry with them a brochure which 
explains the credit union as a part of 
the employees’ benefits. 


report 


Contacting new employees— 
At Cedar Rapids Teachers, several 
board members talk each September 
at a workshop convocation for new 
teachers. Treasurer Crane considers 
these meetings an important oppor- 
tunity for thrift education. 


Cherry-Burrell Employees Credit 
Union sends a special folder with 
credit union literature to each new 
employee. “The folder explains in de- 
tail the purpose and function of our 
credit union,” reports assistant treas- 
urer Kelly. “It consists of an up-to- 
date selection of flyers and leaflets. 
We try to keep a good stock of these 
folders on hand so that we can mail 
them out immediately upon receiving 
a list of new employees from our com- 
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pany’s personnel department. We find 
these folders quite useful in helping 
new employees realize the need for 
systematic savings.” 

Talks to labor union meetings 
—Two groups report important thrift 
results from talks to employee labor 
union meetings. At Light Company, 
several credit union officers have suc- 
cessfully promoted thrift by speaking 
at their group’s labor union meetings. 
And at Collins, the manager periodi- 
cally speaks to a meeting of union 
stewards. “I get 95 percent of the 
reports. “The 
stewards are really hungry for infor- 
mation. They ask some wonderful 
questions. These meetinges help our 


meeting’s time,” he 


thrift promotion tremendously.” 

Annual meeting—Both the an- 
nual meeting program and the pre- 
annual meeting publicity offer invalu- 
able opportunities for thrift promo- 
tion, the Cedar Rapids survey shows. 
Several treasurers stress the impor- 
tance of making the annual meeting a 
family event so that the wives and 
children can recognize the advantages 
of full family participation. 

“It always surprises me,” says one 
treasurer, “how quickly the wife's in- 
terest and participation can transform 
a lazy share account into a fast-grow- 
ing one. The important point seems to 
be to give the wife an opportunity to 
be well-informed. Once her interest is 
aroused, our battle is won. All we need 
to do then is to send an occasional 
follow-up newsletter, telling the family 
what we have been doing with its 
money and how the savings of the 
membership are snowballing.” 

Calendars and other favors— 
Each November, every present and 
potential member of Cedar Rapids 
Teachers Credit 


Union receivese a 


pocket calendar for the comingsdyeedm 
Purchased from CUNA Supplyzdaiieoup f 
operative, the wallet-size . cadediigk soilloGenaumeé 


“The cost of these small favors is noth- 
ing compared to the good they do us 
publicity-wise. Every time a member 
uses his pencil, match book or litter- 
bag, he is reminded of our credit 
union. Each reminder means a com- 
ment about the credit union to his 
spouse or a fellow-worker. In the end, 
it means additional savings.” 

Attractive office—A new build- 
ing or attractive office has an impor- 
tant effect on the members’ savings 
habits, four of the surveyed credit 
unions report. They find that attrac- 
tive quarters create a feeling of con- 
fidence in the credit union and dra- 
matize its stability. 

Three of the surveyed groups re- 
cently moved into their own buildings. 
A fourth group moved from the treas- 
urer's home to an up-to-date office in 
the company’s plant. In all four cases, 
the move has brought a sudden in- 


IN THE 


Agents of the Department of 
Justice antitrust division are now 
studying the CUNA Mutual under- 
writing rule, by which insurance is 
written only for affiliated credit un- 
ions. Question raised is whether this 
constitutes a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade under the Sherman Act. A 
similar investigation may be made of 
CUNA Supply’s marketing policy, 
under which the question whether 
sales may be made to unaffiliated 


credit unions is decided in each 
League area by League officers. 


CUNA and CUNA Mutual officials 
state they are confident the policy does 
not violate the anti-trust laws. 

Vv’ 


credit expansion 


gives the credit union’s name asvdhg@uttede abomedhifown in May, says the Fed- 
pose, as well as the treasurer's namego o¢tekReasente GRoard. Total installment 


address and telephone number. Says 
treasurer Crane: “We order a suffi- 
ciently large quantity so that we are 
able to distribute calendars to all new 
teachers during the following Sep- 
tember with our ‘New Teacher Pack- 
age.” We consider these inexpensive 
pocket calendars one of our most pro- 
ductive savings boosters.” 

Allis Chalmers Employees Credit 
Union uses promotional trinkets such 
as match books, pencils, pens, litter- 
bags, first aid kits and dime banks. 
Comments office manager Hauseman: 
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creditsousstifiding at the end of the 
month was $40740,000.000, it is es- 
timated. Credit uniorls held $3,484,- 
000,000, an increase of $669,900,000 
over May 1959. Banks and sales fi- 
nance companies showed greater in- 
creases, consumer finance companies 
lesser. There is a trend toward a lower 
percentage of auto loans in the total, 
with smaller credit items on the in- 
crease, say the experts. 


Credit unions at the end of 
1959 totaled 19,825 in the United 


crease of both savings and loans. 

Says Collins’ McCue: “I know of 
no more effective thrift device than a 
modern credit union building. The 
members take pride in the thought 
that the building belongs to them. 
Pride of ownership inspires many of 
them to become self-appointed pub- 
licity agents for our credit union. The 
result? Well, dozens of old-timers have 
already joined up since we moved into 
our new quarters. They are now sav- 
ing regularly at the credit union. They 
are bringing their families into the 
membership. And they are bringing 
us their loan requests. We are growing 
more rapidly than ever before. And 
our board and staff are now tackling 
the matter of systematic member sav- 
ings with a new intensity and more 
careful planning because we intend 
to keep abreast of our members’ grow- 
ing loan needs,” 


NEWS 


States and 4,393 in Canada, accord- 
ing to the 1960 Credit Union Year- 
book just published by the CUNA 
public relations department. The U. S. 
total was up 956 over the year before; 
the Canadian total was off 44. Mem- 
bership and assets rose in both coun- 
tries. In the U. S. membership reached 
11,302,866, a rise of almost a million; 
in Canada membership increased to 
2.369.833, more than 100,000 over 
last year. Assets hit $4,867,292,503 in 
the U. S. and $1,243,313,634 in 
Canada. Loans increased faster than 
savings in both countries. 


Jack Burns, veteran credit union 
leader and general manager of CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society in Canada, 
died suddenly June 12 while on a 
business trip in Vancouver. He was 
52... Cliff Skorstad, one of the 
group of veterans who organized the 
Credit Union National Association, 
retired July 1. He had been employed 
recently as CUNA Mutual’s associate 
director of league relations . . . 


The Bureau of Federal Credit Un- 
ions has released a report to Congress 
on central credit unions. The Bu- 
reau takes the position that there is an 
increasing need for a discounting 
agency but this would not be met by 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE LAW — 


(Continued from page 13) 


less of his investment. These are standard co-op 
provisions, 

Credit unions have one interesting feature in their 
law which was a great pioneering step to take in this 
kind of legislation: the first credit union law in this 
country provided that there shall be a supervisory 
committee to conduct internal audits, and all credit 
union laws passed since then have included the same 
provision. This was a very unusual thing fifty years 
ago. It was included, of course, for the protection of 
the members, but I think it is interesting to point out 
that internal audits are so far as I know an inven- 
tion of the credit union movement. Only in the last 
twenty-five years or so has business begun to adopt 
internal auditing procedures. 


_—— are four different groups of people in the 
credit union whose responsibilities and rights we 
ought to talk about 
rectors, 


the members, the board of di- 
the credit committee and the supervisory 
committee. There may be other people working in the 
credit union group there may be employees, collec- 
but the 
four basic legal entities are the members, the board, 


tors. an education committee, and so on 


ind the two committees These are defined in the 
law, their rights and responsibilities are spelled out, 
and you do not know how the credit union runs until 
you understand the relationships of these groups. 

The members, as we all know, are both the owners 
ind the customers, The credit union is established 
because they need it and want it. If they lose interest 
in it, if they stop using it, if they don’t want it, there 
is nothing to do but liquidate it. Who is eligible for 
membership is usually defined in the charter: it will 
be a limited group—the employees of such and such 
a company and their immediate families, or the 
members of such and such a church, or the residents 
of such and such a village or small town. The reason 
why the membership is limited is the fact that this 
enables the credit union to operate without certain 
proced s that 
necessary, hence th 


commert ial would otherwise be 


ervice of the credit union is 


cheaper. The more 1 loosen up the restrictions on 


membership, the n ommercial the credit union 

will become and the democratic it will be. 
The goal of the er 

bers equally well, but 


break, it should be the 


the most 


union is to serve all its mem- 
inybody is going to get a 
nember who needs the service 
ho has the least money, the 
tandard bylaws for federal 
that when loan capital is not 
tions, then the smaller appli- 
lered first. Most laws provide 
is five dollars should have 
in the credit union as the 
housand dollars 


the member 
least influence. TI 

credit unions provide 
sufficient for all appli: 
cahons should be cons 
that the member who 
just as much voting rig! 


member who has five each mem- 
ber has one vote. 
In other words, the laws are written to prevent a 
credit union from becoming the tool of a small group 
of heavy investors. It is supposed to be a service for 


needy people, and they are supposed to run it. The 


annual meeting was created for them, so that they 
could elect people who would run the credit union in 
the true spirit of service. Any credit union that does 
not try to get a good attendance of its rank and file 
members at the annual meeting is not exactly break- 
ing the law, but certainly not carrying out the intent 
of the law, certainly failing to run the credit union’s 
affairs the way they should be run. 


TP HE members elect a board of directors to repre- 

sent them in the management of the business 
affairs of the credit union. They elect a credit com- 
mittee to carry out the main function of the credit 
union, which is granting loans. They also may elect a 
supervisory committee to audit the credit union and 
make sure that it is being safely and properly man- 
aged, or under some laws this committee may be 
appointed by the board. 

The point is clear: all the power goes right back 
to the members. The directors represent the mem- 
bers. The credit committee represents the members. 
The supervisory committee represents the members. 
Each of these groups has a different job to do, but 
each of these groups is simply acting for the mem- 
bers in the interest of the members. The credit union 
really has no interests of its own. The welfare of its 
members is its only purpose. 

The board, as the major management group, has 
a greater range of responsibilities than the two com- 
mittees. Some of the board’s powers and responsi- 
bilities are spelled out very clearly in the law or the 
bylaws, and some are only mentioned. The board 
elects a president to preside over meetings and carry 
out certain other functions; it also elects a treasurer, 
who may become the manager, bookkeeper, person- 
nel officer, loan officer and various other things de- 
pending on the size of the credit union. The board 
outlines the policies of the credit union. 


W ITHIN the limits set by law, the board can es- 

tablish rates and terms on loans; it may set the 
dividend rate on savings and an interest refund to 
borrowers; it supervises the investments of the credit 
union other than personal loans; it is responsible for 
collections and delinquencies; it is required to hold 
regular meetings and to keep proper records of its 
meetings; it authorizes expense itei :; it approves 
applications for membership; it makc. decisions on 
many business questions, such as what hours the 
credit union office shall be open, what employees 
the credit union shall have, what salaries it shall 
pay them, and so on. 

These are not all the kind of decisions that the 
board of directors of a large corporation would 
make; they are partly policy matters, but they are 
also partly management matters, and the reason 
why tce board of a credit union gets into these man- 
agement decisions is simply that this is a group of 
vo unteers running a small organization in which 
it 's not ordinarily possible to hire a highly-trained 


manager to make the decisions. When a credit union 
gets big enough to hire a trained manager, then the 
board will normally turn over more of the manage- 
ment details to him and focus more on policy and 
rey 


credit committee is also elected by the mem- 
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bers, and it’s important to understand why this 
should be—and why, for that matter, there has to 
he a credit committee at all. Why shouldn’t the 
hoard of directors handle the loan applications as 
well as the membership applications? Or why 
shouldn’t the board appoint the credit committee? 

One of the reasons why there is both a board of 
directors and a credit committee is the fact that there 
is usually plenty of work for both. It is assumed that 
the members of the board will not just go to the 
board meetings, but that they will do other things, 
too. Often, one of them is given special responsibility 
for collections, another is asked to specialize in 
investments, another may be chairman of the educa- 
tion committee. It is assumed that they will also take 
some part in chapter meetings and league meetings, 
and that they will do a certain amount of word-of- 
mouth advertising among the members. 

Another reason why the two are separate bodies, 
I think, is the fact that it is wise to separate the 
lending operation from the collecting operation. 
Most organizations that have both a credit depart- 
ment and a collection department find that collec- 
tion people are always complaining that credit is 
being extended too liberally, and the credit people 
always reply that if they didn’t extend credit 
liberally, there wouldn’t be any volume, there 
wouldn’t be any income, and there wouldn’t be any 
need for a collection staff. There is a certain natural 
tension between those who make loans and those who 
have to collect them, and it is better to keep them 
separate. Each should be aware of the other’s prob- 
lems, of course; they should not be adding unneces- 
sarily to each other’s burden; but still they should be 
somewhat independent of each other. 


INALLY, I think there is a third reason why the 

two are separate, and elected separately by the 
members. I think if the members are going to have 
confidence in the credit union as a lending agency 
that will respect the members’ problems, the mem- 
bers have to have a voice themselves in selecting these 
people. I think they will have more confidence in 
them if they select them specifically as credit com- 
mittee members. When the members vote for the 
board, they do not have any particular functions in 
mind—a board member is simply supposed to have 
integrity and good sense, in order to deal with a 
variety of problems. But a credit committee member 
dealing with loan applications is supposed to be a 
more definite type of human being—sympathetic, 
understanding, experienced in the same way the 
members are, one of the crowd, easy to talk to, not 
a superior being in any way, comfortable and 
relaxed. 

The relationship between the board and the credit 
committee is clear under the law and bylaws. The 
board makes decisions on policies affecting the 
lending operation, but it is given no power to make 
decisions on individual loan applications. It should 
never get involved in the procedural side of the 
lending process. It should not overrule the credit 
committee on any loan application; it should not 
require that any applications of any type be referred 
to the board. It should not restrict the credit com- 
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mittee more than the law restricts it, except in highly 
unusual circumstances. If there is a delinquency 
problem, then the board should look first at the 
collection procedures, rather than passing the buck 
to the credit committee. The best plan of operation 
for any credit union is to be liberal in its lending 
and strict in its collections. 

The credit committee, on the other hand, cannot 
be lax in its methods. It is responsible for seeing 
that all instruments are properly filled out and that 
all security pledged is genuine and accurately val- 
ued. It should lean over backward in handling 
properly such matters as loans to officials and loans 
to the immediate family of officials or members. It 
should observe scrupulously its pledge not to violate 
the confidence which members have placed in 
them, never to reveal personal information about 
borrowers. 


( CCASIONALLY there is friction between a 

board of directors and a credit committee; and 
since the board has the greater power, this may lead 
to an unhappy morale in the credit committee. A 
credit committee will never do a good job when it 
feels that the board does not trust it but hampers it 
with unnecessary restrictions. The whole credit 
union will suffer. 

When there is a disagreement between the two 
groups, then a joint meeting should be held and 
advice should be invited from the league or some 
other trusted outside adviser. The problem should 
be talked out fully, and friendly understanding 
should be developed. Legally, the board has the right 
to restrict the credit committee in many ways, but 
this legal right exists only for special use in emergen- 
cies. It should not be used as a regular thing. The 
power of the credit committee to do good is the 
most important power the credit union has, and 
if you restrict it, you cripple the credit union. 

About the responsibility of the supervisory com- 
mittee, it is possible to say some pretty solemn things. 
This committee has been set up to provide a check 
on the credit union’s operations in general. It is 
supposed to represent the members in their concern 
to be sure that their money is safe—not just safe 
from theft, but safe from poor record keeping, safe 
from mismanagement, safe from improper lending, 
safe from errors, safe from failure to provide proper 
insurance coverages, and so on. It is also quite 
proper for the supervisory committee to ask whether 
the credit union is really providing all the service 
it should; after all, your charter says you are to serve 
all the members of a certain group, and if you fail 
to serve them all, you are not fulfilling your purpose. 


HE main purpose of the internal audit is not to 

catch somebody stealing money. It is simply to 
make sure that everything is in order, that there isn’t 
some small problem growing in a hidden corner 
someplace that will explode some day and cause 
everybody grief. The members are entitled to this 
reassurance; the supervisory committeemen, when 
they accept their positions, implicitly assure the 
members that they will provide them with this pro- 
tection; and if they do not do their job, they are 
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derelict in the eyes of the law. It is conceivable that 
they will be held legally as well as morally liable 
for any disaster that may occur due to their 


negligenc ¢. 


haps it would be better to say they are having one 
of their rights delegated to their representatives on 
the board. No doubt there are many credit unions 
in which a supervisory committee elected by the 
members is doing a good job. On the other hand, 
there were so many in which they were not, that | 
believe the change was justified. I think we have 
to watch developments in our Federal credit unions 
for a while to see how this works out; if it doesn’t 


why the members in a Federal credit union no longer work, then I think we should try something else. In 
have the power to elect the supervisory committee 


is that many people felt that this wasn’t working out. 


In many states the supervisory committee is 
elected by the members, on the theory that since 
this committee represents the members directly on a 
vital mission, the members should pick them. This 


was changed last year in the Federal law. The reason 


any case, the importance of the supervisory com- 
mittee is certainly great enough so that we must keep 
In practice, it seemed, the members were not looking for ways to improve their operations. 
informed enough or not close enough to the picture 


to demand that the supervisory committee carry 
out the function for which it was elected. It was felt 
that if the board appointed this committee, the 
board would put more pressure on the committee 
to see that it did its job. It is perfectly true that 
there’are some disadvantages to this—theoretically 
the members are being deprived of a right, or per- 


HOPE IT is clear from this discussion that there 

is a close relationship between knowledge of the 
law and good management, and that the purpose of 
the law is to provide as much flexibility and good 
service as possible without sacrificing essential safety. 
he law provides protection, but that is not all: it pro- 
vides opportunity, and that is what is most important. 





— 7 vo A network of used car lots were 
USED CAR RACKET 


set up “as fronts” for finance com- 
Even in repossessions these racket- panies. Many of these companies, she 
eers found ways to make money found, also control insurance com- 
panies, insurance brokerage agencies 
and small loan establishments. 

“The tie between the most com- 
the District of Columbia usury law Before the series appeared last No- plained about dealers and their fi- 
but nothing had been done to close vember, Miss Ottenberg did six weeks nance companies is so close,” she 
th loophole. Nobody was saying any- of digging. For three weeks she wor- wrote, “that 
thing about it, and Congress had made ried over the question: how is it possi- 


(Continued from page 12) tees of Congress—the first reporter 


are not interest and do not come under singled out for such an honor. 


several finance com- 
panies have operated from used car 
lots until they have made enough 
money to move to their own quarters.” 


no move to provide the District with ble for so many people to sign con- 
any law regulating auto finance tracts, then end up with prices they 
charges. Nor were dealer licensing had not expected? During another ‘ 
rules in any better shape three weeks she sought to discover Hand in glove 

The 175 complaints to D. C. li- the people behind these deals. She 


censing officials were against only 27 traced ownership records of corpora- 


In one instance, she reported, the 
tie was so close that the dealer used a 
finance company to harass a car 
buyer before the contract even was 


of the 217 auto dealers, and an analy- tions, credit records and the files of 
sis of the file showed that 14 out of the D. C, licensing office. 

60 auto finance firms turned up most Her hunt readily pin-pointed the 
often in the complaint file. While used tie between a handful of dealers and 
car dealers are licensed. there was no finance operators. In 1959, she found, 


assigned to the finance company. 
Misleading ads were, of course, a 
major tool of the trade. The “$1 
Down” headline was used for many 
ads. There was no mention of the fact 
that the entire cash balance had to be 
produced in a few days—and that the 
dealer, controlled by a finance com- 
pany, wasn't going to complete an 
ee? “all-cash” deal if he could possibly 
; avoid it. 
record as report-investigator. In her These finance companies were even “Take over the balance due” on a 
more than 20 years on the paper, busier suing than being sued, she 
she probed phony marria yunsel- reported. In 10 months of 1959, 
lors, a multi-state abortion 1 high Municipal Court records showed these 
food prices, juvenile crime, sex psy- four finance firms filed 317 suits “to 
chopaths and dope addicts. In 1958. collect on the dubious ntracts of 
Washington’s whole law ent ement these dealers”. 
ommunity gave a testimonial dinner She traced the origin of Washing- 
in her honor. She received plaque ton’s troubles with used r racket 
signed by the Attorney General of the to 1954, when Maryl: adopted 
United States, the top judges of the tougher car finance laws. Maryland 
local courts, and the ranking members operators shifted in to the istrict of 
of the District of Columbia commit- Columbia, she said. 


requirement in the regulations that the 12 “most complained about” deal- 
the dealer should be of good charac- ers had been sued 56 times, and the 
ter. No individual salesmen were four finance companies which showed 
being licensed. and no used car dealer up most often in handling the financ- 
had lost his license for sharp practices ing of these dealers’ cars had been 
since 1955. sued 30 times. 

Miss Ottenberg was assigned to the 


car story because of her d ruished 


repossessed car drew many a victim. 
Once on the lot, the customer dis- 
covered the “repossessed” car was a 
pile of junk. He was steered toward 
a deal more to the liking of the sales- 
man. 

Miss Ottenberg assumed the name 
of “Tillie Greenhill”, low-paid govern- 
ment worker, and set out to dicker 
for a car. She can’t drive, so she took 
with her another woman reporter who 
can. On one lot she went through the 
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whole bargaining process up to the 
point of signing. Her experience, to- 
gether with dozens of other com- 
plaints she investigated, showed that 
there was a two-contract pattern. 

On one lot she considered a 1956 
Mercury for $1,494. The credit pic- 
ture she painted for the salesman 
didn’t make her the sort of risk a 
bank would rush to finance; as long 
as she tried to buy with only “$1 
Down”, as advertised, the deal did 
not get anywhere. The “$1 Down.” 
she was told, was only for people with 
good credit. So she dropped the word 
that she had $100 in savings 


picture changed. 


and the 


The salesman filled out a condi- 
tional sales agreement. a car ordet 
and a bill of sale—complete with his 
own signature and an X to show where 
she was to sign. He had written a cash 
price of $1,494, and a down payment 
of $100. “In the margin.” Miss Otten- 
berg reported, “he had scrawled “pit k 
up payment $100’. and the date I had 
promised to bring the money.” 

Ultimately she found she was to 
make one payment of $394 and a final 
payment of $1,000, both due the 
following week. Her protest that this 
was impossible brought reassurances 
from the salesman. “We'll get you a 
second mortgage just like on a house, 
and that takes care of the $394,” he 
explained. “Then we'll get the $1.000 
financed through a bank.” 

This dealer knew she could not get 
bank financing, Miss Ottenberg em- 
phasized. “He never intended to ar- 
range it for me.” 

The dealer knows, she explained, 
that when he accepts $1 down, no 
finance company will finance the bal- 
ance. A “pick-up payment” of $100 
wont satisfy the finance company, 
either. 

“Usually the finance company de- 
mands a down payment of one-third 
of the value of the car before it will 
finance the balance. This may vary 
from 20 to 40 percent, depending on 
the car buyer’s credit—how good a 


risk he is.” 
Surprise, surprise 


When the buyer comes with $100, 
as Miss Ottenberg did, the salesman 
takes her to the small loan company 
in Maryland. There the down pay- 
ment is brought up to the point where 
the finance company will be willing 
to finance the car. Then they return 
to the lot. where a “close-out man” 
breaks the news that the bank won’t 
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finance the remaining balance, also 
due immediately. The “close-out” man 
draws up the new contract, to arrange 
the loan from the auto finance 
company. 

On the $1,494 Mercury, Miss O.ten- 
berg wrote, the new contract would 
credit the $100 pick-up payment and 
the $394 small loan. Under the con- 
tract to finance the remaining $1,000, 
she said, “I would be lucky if I 
escaped with a debt of less than 
$1,700 
ance charges. My total cost would 
now amount to about $2,195. 

“My down payment would be 
wiped out. I would be stuck with 
separate payments on the small loan. 
If I wanted to keep my monthly pay- 


figuring finance and insur- 


ments on the big loan within bounds, 
I would wind up with a lump sum 
at the end—a balloon payment. I 
couldn't be able to raise the lump 
sum and that part would be refinanced 
with more 


finance and insurance 


charges.” 
Tricks and threats 


Her experience showed why so 
many ended up dancing to the tune 
of the lot operators, she decided. “If 
I signed the first contract I would be 
‘hooked’,” she wrote. “Suppose I re- 
fused to sign the second contract. 
I would lose my $100 ‘pick-up’ pay- 
ment. I would still have to pay off 
the small loan company for what I had 
borrowed. And I would be liab‘e for 
a suit for the difference between my 
down payment and the total unpaid 
balance.” 

The investigation had its hair-rais- 
ing moments. As she approached one 
lot, a salesman shouted, “Hold _ it. 
Sam. she’s from the Star.” The in- 
former was an ex-cop who had seen 
her when she accompanied a raiding 
party during a series on dope addicts. 
After the series started, she was 
snowed under with phone calls and 
letters from victims who wanted to 
talk about their problems. One phone 
call she didn’t like was from an 
anonymous night-time caller who 
warned: “Lay off, or you'll get acid 
in the kisser’. 

One article in the series outlined 
some of the tricks that were used to 
get signatures on the dotted line. The 
“spilled ink” trick was typical. Ink 
is spilled on the original, and the 
buyer is sweet-talked into signing a 
blank, which is to be filled in for a 
clean contract. One serviceman who 
fell for this found the total extra cost 


to him in the second copy was 
$630.95. Instead of bank financing, 
provided in the first contract, the 
which he had signed blank 

was with a finance company. In 
addition to the finance company 
charges he found new items for “han- 
dling and delivery” $175 and “war- 
ranty” $95. 

The “glove compartment trick” 
worked on a customer from Virginia. 
He had read the original, but not the 
six or seven “duplicates” that he 
signed. When he returned to pick up 
the contracts, they were in a sealed 


new one 


envelope in the glove compartment of 
the car, and it was too dark to read 
them on the lot. At home he dis- 
covered the price had been changed 
from $2,295 to $2,595. His monthly 
payments increased from $63 to 
$78.64, and he found he had been 
charged $254.41 for credit life insur- 
ance which he had specifically told 
the dealer he didn’t want. 

Even the “verbal assurance trick” 
still works. Here the buyer paid $300, 
in what he assumed to be an “all 
cash” transaction. When he noticed 
a notation about eight payments of 
$50 each, he was told that an earlier 
customer owed this and he wasn’t 
to pay any attention to it. “He didn’t,” 
the Star wrote, “until he found he 
couldn’t get title to the car until he 
paid another $400.” 


The authorities crack down 


With this kind of damaging evi- 
dence on the front page of the paper, 
retribution was quick to set in. The 
Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia checked up on the licensing 
office. New regulations were adopted 
making unethical practices a basis 
for revocation, and six dealers were 
promptly denied license renewals. Ap- 
peals procedures were streamlined to 
avoid delays, and regulations were 
adopted for the licensing of salesmen. 

Legitimate used-car dealers formed 
a vigorous trade association, barring 
any dealer with a bad record of com- 
plaints. The Automobile Trade As- 
sociation urged the D. C. commis- 
sioners to follow the example of other 
states in controlling finance charges. 
and it offered to support any move 
for corrective action. The Federal 
Trade Commission went after dealers 
for “bait and switch” advertising. 

Early this year, Congress put 
through a model auto financing law 
for the District of Columbia. Au- 
thority was provided for the District 
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commissioners to regulate all phases 
of financing, from “pick-up” pay- 
“balloon notes”. Re- 


possession procedures were tightened. 


ments through 


and insurance charges were subjected 
to regulation. The law fixed maxi- 
mum finance charges at $8 per $100 
on new cars, $11 per $100 on cars 
up to two years old; $14 per $100 on 
cars up to four years; and $16 pet 
$100 on cars beyond that. 

President Eisenhower's ink was 
barely dry on the model financing 
when the 
discovered _ that 
many of the same tricks are 


law for the auto business, 
local newspapers 


being 


practiced in the home repair field. 
A new series by Miss Ottenberg in 
the Star, and a similar investigation 
in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, disclose that 


often run off with 


“contractors” 
pre-payments. 
Since the contractors aren’t licensed 
or bonded, home owners face liens 
from subcontractors and sometimes 
end up by losing their down payments, 


or by paying twice. 


Legislation providing a “model 
law” for the home repair field is on 
the agenda for Congress when it re- 


turns in August. 





6500 GARNISHMENTS 
Money can be saved for borrowers just 
by checking facts and asking questions 


(Continued from page 6) 


and other pertinent data. A running 
total tells at a glance how much he 
still owes 

Each day around noon, Mrs. Lascoe 
gathers up approximately 15 of the 
cards and sets out for the Municipal 
Court of Chicago. Purpose ol her 
visit: to check on the status of new 
cases before the court, cases on which 
she has no history. In the garnish- 
ment clerk’s office, she checks the 
minute books of that morning’s court 
session in order to bring her records 
up to date and see that they jib with 
the official court records 

Later, in the court’s file room, she 
looks over the official files on new 
garnishment cases, even examining 
the note signed by the employee when 
he made his pure hase. Sh ymetimes 
functions as a handwritir expert,” 
checking the validity of the signature 
on the note to make sure t is not a 


case of mistaken identity 
Keeping attorneys honest 


Such saves I d em 


polis ing 
ployees untold thousand dollars. 
because it keeps collect 
honest. “The debtor is 


protected by the law be« 


yrnevs 
properly 

under 
Illinois law, the merchant does not 
have to prove to the judg vw much 
i person still owes him,” \ Lascoe 
savs. “The judge takes the hant’s 
word for it. Nor is the em; ee noti 
fied when a judgment u which 
garnishment actions will | ed is 
entered against him.” 

Mrs. Lascoe relates, hov ne day 


late in 1956, she received a garnish- 
ment summons against an Inland em- 
ployee which set her thinking. “Tt 
was made out in the amount of $550. 
but I seemed to recall that the em- 
ployee really owed only about $250. 
I did some checking up and found out 
I was right. Shortly after that I be- 
gan to see a pattern developing: 
some unscrupulous collection attor- 
neys were making out the summons 
in any amount they felt they could 
get away with. And since most firms 
processed the garnishments auto- 
matically without questioning them. 
they were entering some pretty steep 
amounts. Employees were probably 
being cheated out of hundreds of 
dollars unbeknownst to the firms for 
whom they worked.” 


$200 per debt 


All that has been pri 


Las« oe’s 


ented by Mrs. 
meticulous record-keeping. 
As each garnishment summons comes 
in on a case (and under Illinois law. 
tituted each 
merchant wis! to collect 
debt). Mrs. 


merely checks her rex ls to see if 


a new action must be 
time a 
money on a Lascoe 


the employee really ow the amount 
listed. If she detects 

she calls the collection 
entered the summons 

in a tactful but firm 
there is a “slight diffe: 
figures. In most cases 


crepancy, 
ttorney who 
points out 
inner that 
’ in their 
attorney 
immediately backs doy 
his “mistake.” 


“Since we started ou 


d admits 


ord-keep- 


ing, we estimate that \ ive saved 


employees an average of $200 per 
debt,” Mrs. Lascoe says with a note 
of satisfaction in her voice. 

The recent publicity given the 
Inland system of policing garnish- 
ments is beginning to have its effect 
around Chicago. Several other Chi- 
cago firms are in the process of adopt- 
ing similar programs in order to pro- 
tect their workers from being over- 
charged by the garnishment racket. 
In some instances, collection lawyers 
have refrained from submitting false 
amounts to be collected from Inland 
employees in their summonses, and 
have stopped padding the amounts 
they say Inland employees owe. They 
are worried that the publicity given 
the Inland system will fan the fires 
of reform. 

Mrs. Lascoe, meanwhile, is work- 
ing with civic groups to bring about 
just such reform. Last year, she was 
chairman of a committee established 
by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry to study seven 
credit bills pending before the Illinois 
legislature. All except two were found 
to be pro-creditor, and the commit- 
tee’s report described them as such. 
As a result of these findings, Mrs. 
Lascoe made two trips to Springfield 
to testify before the Senate and House 
Judiciary committees, where she 
argues that the bills would only 
worsen the credit situation in Illinois 
if they were passed, 


Fighting for laws 


One of the five pro-creditor bills 
did become law, and so this year Mrs. 
Lascoe finds herself again in the thick 
of the credit fight. A few weeks ago. 
she was named chairman of one of 
three civic committees appointed by 
the Mayor's Committee on New Resi- 
dents as part of a new attack launched 
against unfair credit practices after 
the Rodriguez suicide. 

Mrs. Lascoe points out that the 
Indiana law governing garnishments 
is superior to that of Illinois. Under 
Indiana law, no more than 10 per 
cent of an employee’s wages must be 
paid to a garnisheeing creditor, and 
once the creditor obtains a judgment 
it stands until the debt is paid. Under 
the 1959 Illinois law, a garnishment 
action catches any wages the com- 
pany owes an employee at the time 
of service and during the next seven 
days. Everything an employee earns 
during this limited period, with the 
exception of $45 a week and tax de- 
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ductions, must be turned over to the 
creditor. If this does not satisfy the 
debt, the creditor then files a new gar- 
nishment. Thus one garnishment after 
another is brought, and court costs 
pile up. 

What can a person do to avoid be- 
ing caught in the “credit trap”? Mrs. 
Lascoe has a number of definite ideas 
on this point: 

Beware of the man who has a “big 


deal” or a “special plan,” or is selling 


at a “huge sacrifice,” or who tries 
to high pressure you into something 
you don’t want. Be careful of such 
advertising language as “No money 
down!” or “No credit? Come to us!” 

Don’t sign blank forms. Be sure 
all credit forms you are asked to sign 
are completely filled out. Get and keep 


a copy of everything you sign. 


Figure out a budget before you 
buy on time, and leave a little margin 
for emergencies. And never buy on 
time if you can pay cash for an 
article. Extra charges for time pur- 
chases can double your cost. 

If you can’t make a time payment, 
don’t just ignore the bill. Many mer- 
chants are helpful to customers they 
know are genuinely interested in 
keeping their credit record clean. 
Talk it over with those you owe if 
you run into money problems. Also 
consult the credit union at your plant 
location—you can depend on them 
for honest, confidential treatment. 

Save your receipts when you make 
payments on time purchases. 

Don’t be talked into filing bank- 


ruptcy by a creditor or his attorney. 





THE CO-MAKER 


(Continued from page 3) 


file that we keep for this purpose.” 

“We write a letter to each co-maker 
to inform him that the loan has been 
granted, and what his obligation is,” 
says another treasurer. “This makes 
things easier for us when we have to 
report delinquency. It is also a safe- 
guard against the possibility that his 
signature has been forged.” 

It’s good practice to bring the co- 
makers into the office to sign the note 
and to read aloud to them the amount 
and terms, so that they are clearly 
aware of what they are doing. How- 
ever, there are many credit unions 
in which this is not practicable, and 
reliance has to be placed on. their 
signatures and the signatures of wit- 
nesses. 

A co-maker should be 


when the loan becomes delinquent. 


informed 


There may be some question whether 
it ig necessary to send each co-maker 
a carbon of the first delinquency 
notice; but, in the opinion of at least 
one examiner, beginning with the 
second notice the co-makers should 
get copies of everything. 

This procedure makes it easier to 
collect from the co-makers, if things 
come to that. But more immediately, 
it turns the co-makers into collectors. 
“The best thing about co-makers,” 
says one treasurer, “is the way they 
work for the credit union. Once they 
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How much a man should take on 
as co-maker is a tough question 


know the loan is delinquent, they 
keep an eye on the borrower for you. 
I’ve seen co-makers bring the bor- 
rower in by the arm on pay day to 
make his payment.” 

Co-makers should also be informed 
if a borrower leaves the job, even 
before the loan has become delin- 
quent, says one treasurer. They will 
feel much better if they are aware of 
the efforts the credit union makes to 
keep in touch with him. “You know 
how co-makers are when you collect 
from them—they yak yak yak all 
over the place,” says one manager. 
“You can cut down on this by giving 
them plenty of information and time 
to absorb it.” 


® Co-makers should be evalu- 
ated just as borrowers are evaluated. 
According to the opinion of the vast 
majority of credit union leaders, a 
borrower should not be babied or 
dictated to; most people are fully 
capable of their own 
ability to repay. But it may be ques- 
tioned a little whether people are 
equally capable of estimating their 
ability to co-sign for others. It’s hard 
to guess what kind of risk the co- 
maker is running. Should a man who 


estimating 


is perfectly capable of repaying a 
$2.000 loan be permitted to co-sign 
for an additional $20,000? The an- 
swer may depend on many factors, 
including the employment stability 


of the group. Most treasurers agree 
that they will stop a member from 
co-signing beyond a reasonable limit, 
but they all refuse to tell you what they 
think a reasonable limit is. Is there a 
ratio between borrowing capacity and 
co-signing capacity? “God forbid that 
we ever try to spell it out,” says one 
treasurer. “Fortunately, too, we have 
got away from the old idea that 
you should have one co-signer for 
every hundred dollars. Rules like that 
choke a credit union. One good co- 
maker is better than half a dozen 
bad ones.” 

“We've found that our least re- 
sponsible borrowers also seem to come 
in with the least responsible co- 
makers,” says another. “I guess fel- 
lows like that sort of hang around 
together.” “The financially respon- 
sible guy is rather cautious about how 
he signs other people’s loans,” com- 
ments a third. “The fellow who will 
sign anybody’s loan is often a fellow 
who figures he hasn’t got anything to 
lose anyway.” “Sometimes I think that 
some of these fellows who sign so 
many loans don’t really know what 
they’re doing. They may think they’re 
just giving him a kind of vote of 
confidence, rather than agreeing to 
pay his debts for him,” is another 
comment. 

Keeping track of how much re- 
sponsibility members have taken on 
as co-makers is not easy. There is no 
legal requirement that a credit union 
should keep a special co-maker file; 
however, some credit unions do it. 
Others rely on the individual ledger 
cards for the information. The co- 
makers’ statements on loan applica- 
tions should be full and complete, 
and any additional necessary checks 
should be made by the credit commit- 
tee just as they would be made on a 
borrower. Most credit unions prefer 
to have co-makers who are members; 
but the experience with co-makers 
who are relatives has been good as a 
usual thing. 

A co-maker should normally have 
income, of course. However, in some 
cases, a co-maker with property but 
without income may be acceptable. 
“We are taking more wives as co- 
makers than we used to,” says one 
treasurer, “even when they don’t have 
any income of their own. This is 
partly to keep the wives informed of 
what is going on, especially where the 
loan is being renewed frequently. We 
are also interested in situations where 
the home is jointly owned, because 
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we are going more into second 
mortgage loans.” 

It is generally realized that officers 
of credit unions cannot act as co- 
makers; this protects the credit union 
against potential abuses. It should also 
be recognized that it is not desirable 
for the names of supervisors to appear 
on the loans of their subordinates, 
since in some cases supervisors have 


turned this practice into a personal 


racket. 


® A co-maker’s liability exists only 
as long as the terms of the loan 
are not changed. Whenever a loan is 
renewed, refinanced or extended, it is 
necessary to obtain new signatures. 
Recently a credit union sued a group 
of co-makers for payment on a de- 
linquent loan, and lost its case be- 
cause the co-makers were able to show 
that the loan had been refinanced 
without their knowledge. It is obvious 
that co-makers cannot, in fairness, be 
held responsible for additional money 
granted to the borrower without their 
consent. It may not be so obvious that 
if the borrower is granted additional 
time to pay the loan, the co-makers’ 
consent is needed or their liability 
is discharged; nevertheless, it is true. 


® A co-maker incurs a special lia- 
bility on a loan to a minor. The 
law of infancy is too complicated to 
summarize here; it is enough to know 
that, in general, borrowers under 2] 
can repudiate loan contracts more o1 
less at their pleasure. This makes it 
desirable, from the credit union’s 
point of view, to get the signature of 
a good co-maker on a loan to a minor: 
and it makes it important to inform 
the co-maker of the additional risk 
that he is running. Not that losses on 
loans to minors have been heavy; it’s 


just a question of fairness 

es Co-makers are respo! ible not 
only for the face of the not 
for accumulated interest 


but also 
( onse 
quently, if a loan is permitted to drag 
1 long 
period of time, the liability of the 


co make rs may be rapidly 


along in a de linque nt state 


re ised. 


This is one more reason ny i Is 
desirable to inform the co-n 
soon as the loan becomes juent, 
in order that they may tak ilever 
steps they can to encouras e bor 
rower to keep up his pay ind 
in order to prepare them for the pos 


sibility of paying the loan themselves. 


The board ol directors cant I ive 


interest on loans that are he co 


lected from co-makers. 
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Naturally, when it gets down to 
the point of collecting from co-makers, 
a bargaining process begins in which 
many things may happen. Co-makers 
rarely approach the bargaining table 
in a happy frame of mind; most of 
them will put up a strong argument 
for a cash settlement short of the full 
Probably the credit 
union is usually flexible about this; 
there is no record available to show 
in what percentage of cases the full 
amount is collected. 

@ A co-maker’s liability may be 
limited in several ways. 

On nearly all co-maker loans, the 
co-makers sign the usual “jointly and 
severally” commitment. But 
times it will be hard to persuade co- 


amount due. 


some- 


makers to do this, probably because 
they know the borrower's record is 
not good. It may be one of those 
cases where the credit union wants to 
give the borrower one more chance 
to get back on his feet, after a series 
of mistakes and disasters, and it is 
very desirable that a credit union 
should make such loans within reason. 
But the borrower's fellow members 
cannot be blamed if they say, “Sure, 
I'd like to help the guy, but I don’t 
want to be liable for more than a hun- 
dred dollars.” 

In such a situation, the credit union 
can make the borrower a number of 
hundred-dollar loans, each secured by 
one co-maker. Or it can write on the 
note, next to each co-maker’s signa- 
ture, some limiting phrase like, “For 
a liability equal to one-third the prin- 
cipal but in no case to exceed $100” 
or something of the sort: in this case 
the co-maker becomes a guarantor. 
Breaking up the loan into several 


smaller loans may create some prob- 
lems in case the borrower falls be- 
hind in his payments, so the second 
procedure is probably preferable. 
However, it is clear that both proce 
dures reduce the credit union’s abil- 
ity to collect, and if either procedure 
were used extensively by a credit 
union, its losses would mount. Only 
in special cases should either proce- 
dure be used. 

@ Under most laws, borrowers and 
co-makers pledge their shares as se- 
curity. How firmly the shares are tied 
up varies somewhat under different 
laws, but generally there is a liberal 
attitude toward withdrawals by co- 
makers as long as the loan in question 
is current. Federal credit unions are 
told that for collection purposes, they 
have a clear right to seize the borrow- 
ers shares in case of default, but the 
right to seize co-makers’ shares with- 
out a judgment is not clear unless the 
pledge-of-shares form has been signed. 
Specifying an amount on the pledge of 
shares also makes it possible to limit 
the pledge and to clear future deposits 
for withdrawal. Where it is desired to 
release some portion of a co-maker’s 
or borrower's share account, this can 
be done by action of the credit com- 
mittee. Requiring co-makers to sign 
the pledge of shares is good practice, 
because it informs them of their obli- 
gation, it protects the credit union, 
and it offers an opportunity to clear 
the way for withdrawals of future 
savings. 

Co-makers, when all is said and 
done, are important people. They pro- 
tect the credit union, they work for 
it, they help keep it going. Their 
rights should be studied and respected. 





BETTER SERVICE 


Payment-due dates have been divided 
into six groups to spread the work 


(Continued from p 9) 
service to develop reg savings 
habits.” 

® Branch office. Federal main- 
tains a branch office less than a mile 
ling. This 
embers. It 


ind is en- 


from its headquarters b 
branch serves some 800 
is open daily from 10 to 
tirely self-sustaining. 


Some 1.100 governn 


workers 
building 
ted. The 
size of the credit union ollive is ap- 
All book- 

h offic ¢ 


are employed in the off 
where the branch office is 


proximately 600 square fe 
keeping is handled at the | 


by the branch manager, who spends 
half her time at the branch and serves 
as a main office counselor for the bal- 
ance of the day. Total monthly over- 
head for Federal’s branch operation 
is in the neighborhood of $500. This 
includes a rental charge of $147.50. 

® Credit investigation. Federal 
investigates loan applicants in several 
ways. In the case of new members, 
the group obtains a credit history 
through the local credit bureau and 
through direct inquiry from the mem- 
bers’ credit references. If the member 
has no credit history or credit refer- 
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BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC ACCOUNTING EQUIPMENT 
AT PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS EMPLOYEES’ 
CREDIT UNION CUTS POSTING TIME 67% 


August, 


The seene: Oakland, California’s Pacific Intermountain Express Employees’ 
Federal Credit Union. The jeb: Payroll deduction accounting for 2,700 members. 
The equipment: Burroughs F-4224 Electronic Accounting 
Machine with Automatic Reader. The results, in the 
words of James L. Stroube, P-I-E Credit Union Manager: 
“Our Burroughs equipment has greatly automated our 
accounting operation. For instance, posting time, formerly 
65 hours a week, is now down to an effortless 21 hours. 
Naturally this 67% time savings has brought expenses 
down accordingly. As an added bonus, our trial balancing 
is automatic, fast and 100% accurate.” Burroughs—TM 
James L. Stroube 


The P-I-E Credit Union is one of many which 
have been helped to new accounting efficiency Ae Burroughs 


by Burroughs office automation equipment. For - 
details, aetion—and results—call our nearby c* 
branch now. Or write Burroughs Corporation, orporation 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 

“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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ences, Federal contacts his characte 
relerences. 

“We are reluctant to use characte1 
references,” says treasurer Harris. “In 
the first place, the member would nat- 
urally only give us names of persons 
from whom he could expect a favor- 
able reference. And, secondly, we find 
that in most cases these references 
know very little about the member’s 
financial background.” 

Federal studies the loan applica- 
tions of members who have previously 
held loans. If the earlier repayment 
experience was satisfactory and the 
obligations listed in the new applica- 
tion do not exceed the member's an- 
ticipated income, the credit union 
limits its investigation to a personal 
or telephone interview and a verifica- 
tion of the 
status 


member's employment 


® Cycle collections. In order to 
distribute the cashiers’ collection work 
over the entire month, Federal has 
divided its payment-due dates into six 
All accounts 
colors to in 


groups of five days each 
ire tabbed with different 
dicate their respective cycle groups. 
This tabbing facilitates finding the 
ledger cards on which payments are 
overdue, Pete Harris reports. 

“We have more than 6,000 accounts 
Without this tabbing de- 


vice our collection cost would be eX- 


to service 


essive. Our cve le arrangement elim 


inates slack periods as well as the need 


for working overtime.’ 

® Special effort collection. Fed- 
eral has devised a series of seven 
letters to urge members to meet their 
payment obligations. If none of these 
letters brings a response, the collection 
problem is transferred from the cash- 
Perkins, 

is the 


hon de 


iers’ department to Eulal 
ul counselor. who also SeT 


| 


rroup’s “special effort coll 
partment 3 

Usually the member’s yment is 
overdue for some 45 days before it is 
transferred to Miss Perkins. Her task 
is to contact the member at work. find 
out the reason for his delir cy and 
obtain a promise of paymer 1 Spe- 
cifie date. Counselor Perki: eeps 
record of the activities of thi delin 
quent accounts on her desk and is re 
sponsible for follow-up.as necessary. 

® Management trainee. Several 
years ago the board asked itself what 
would happen in the event of the 
death or in apacitation of its treas 
urer. It realized that the treasurer- 
manact rs load was he avy I d be- 


mmiem of 


came concerned with the pr 
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finding a replacement if this should 
bec ome necessary. 

As a result, Federal 
special training program. Thirteen 


devised a 
months ago Federal employed _ its 
first management trainee. He is Ed 
Thomas, a 26-year-old college grad- 
uate in business administration. 
Thomas is undergoing training in all 
phases of credit union operation and 
philosophy. During this training pe- 
riod he receives a salary that reflects 
his anticipated value to Federal. “I 
think that it may take some five years 
before Ed will have completed his 
training,” treasurer Harris comments. 
“But by that time he will be a very 
valuable employee and an important 
asset to our management team.” 

® Cashiering operations. Chief 
cashier and disbursing officer is Bea- 
trice Holder, a graduate of the CUNA 
School for Credit Union Personnel. 
She is responsible for maintaining and 
supervising all ledger records. Mrs. 
Holder supervises one full-time cash- 
ier and two relief cashiers. Some 900 
square feet are assigned to the cash- 
iering operations. The four cashier 
windows face toward the counseling 
section. 

These are the cashiers’ major equip- 
ment items: four desks, an NCR win- 
dow posting machine, a 10-drawer 
ledger safe, two Meilicke interest com- 
puting charts, a rotary index file, a 
15-drawer membership file, three add- 
ing machines and two calculators. 

® Microfilming ledger cards. 
Federal has developed a program to 
protect its records in the event that its 
office, city, or even the entire state 
of Georgia should be destroyed by a 
national disaster. This program con- 
sists of microfilming all of its ledger 
cards every three months. Copies of 
these microfilms are stored in four 
different bank vaults: two in the city 
of Atlanta, one in Thomasville, Geor- 
mn, D.C. 

® Multiple bank accounts. Fed- 
eral maintains bank ac 
commercial banks. Th 
this banking method i 
controls and auditing. | 


gia and one in Washin 


ints at four 
purpose of 
to facilitate 
h bank ac- 
count serves a different pose : (1) 
savings and loan funds, (2) expense 
disbursements, (3) inve ent opera- 
tions and (4) escrow { for FHA 
loans. “We see two ntages j 
having these multiple 
board member says. “! 
controls because we u hecks of 
a different color for each ount. And 
they are also a valuable »ublic rela- 


ag in 
yunts,” a 


facilitate 


tions asset.” 

® Investments. Supervision of 
the group’s securities investments is 
in the hands of a standing investment 
committee. But while either the board 
or the committee must approve the 
purchase or sale of all major invest- 
ment items, the board has authorized 
the treasurer to buy and sell short- 
term government securities as needed 
to maintain an adequate cash position. 

All three members of the invest- 
ment committee regularly read three 
weekly investment letters and a lead- 
ing financial daily. These periodicals 
keep the committeemen informed 
concerning current developments in 
the investment market. But the com- 
mittee never makes a decision with- 
out the counsel of a professional in- 
vestment advisor. For some years Fed- 
eral has used the services of the in- 
vestment specialist of one of the city’s 
local banks. 

“TI believe that many credit unions 
are missing an important opportunity 
in the short-term investment field,” 
says treasurer Harris, who has served 
on his board’s investment committee 
since it was organized. “Funds that 
lie idle in a bank should be invested. 
This applies equally to amounts which 
will not be used for three days, three 
weeks, three months or three years. 
For example, United States Treasury 
bills are sold every Thursday in mul- 
tiples of $1,000. To buy them, all that 
a treasurer needs to do is to pick up 
his phone, call his banker and tell him 
how many bills he wants and how long 
he wishes to hold them. And if he 
should need his funds three days after 
buying a four-day treasury bill, he can 
sell it immediately and still realize a 
profit for his credit union.” 

® Salary committee. Another 
standing committee of the board is the 
salary committee. It is responsible for 
working out job descriptions and 
recommending salary scales. The com- 
mittee is currently working on a 
formula for a salary range within the 
individual classifications. This will 
allow for gradual increments of em- 
ployee salaries as their job knowledge 
and skill improves. 

These are Federal’s salary and 
operating costs for the last four years: 

Salaries Operating Expenses 
as a (including salaries) 


percentage of as a percentage of 
gross income gross income 


1956 21.1 percent 11.0 percent 
1957 8.5 39.4 
1958 16.0 35.6 
1959 16.9 36.2 
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Savings 


Federal uses four methods to pro- 
mote thrift: (1) distributing coin 
savings banks, CUNA Supply litera- 
CUNA Mutual leaflets 
through its representatives; (2) in- 
viting members during counseling 
sessions to pick up literature; (3) en- 


ture and 


couraging check-cashing members to 
put the odd pennies of each paycheck 
into their savings accounts; and (4) 
advertising the names of “lost mem- 
bers” in the group’s monthly news 
letter, “Family Digest.” 

Reports Pete Harris: “Our staff has 
been able to build up a good deal of 
interest in thrift by suggesting to 
check-cashing members that they put 
all odd pennies into their savings ac- 
counts. We find that members who 
get into the habit of saving these 
pennies regularly, soon begin to think 
of saving larger amounts.” 

Publishing the names of members 
with whom Federal has lost contact, 
is stimulating considerable interest 
among the membership, says a board 
member. These announcements fre- 
quently bring in new savings through 
activation of dormant share accounts. 


Auditing 

Federal uses two different types of 
audits, one external, the other in- 
ternal, 

The group’s external audit is con- 
ducted by a C.P.A. firm employed by 
the supervisory committee. The C.P.A. 
audit consists of monthly examination 
of (a) cash accounts, (b) disburse- 
ments, (c) expenses, (d) bank bal- 
ances, and (e) loan and 
ledgers. 

Eleven times each year the C.P.A. 
firm sends out spot check share and 
loan verification notices. These notices 
request that they be returned to the 
firm’s address. Approximately 90 per- 
cent of the members respond to 
these verification notices. During the 
twelfth month, the outside auditing 
company makes a 100 percent share 
and loan verification in which it asks 
each member to notify the firm if the 
figures on the notice disagree with his 
passbook. A photostatic copy of the 
member’s ledger is enclosed with this 
notice. Member reports of discrep- 
ancies are referred by the C.P.A. 
firm to the supervisory committee. 

The internal audit is conducted by 
the members of Federal’s supervisory 
committee. This audit consists of ex- 
amining the list of membership acces- 
sions, reviewing the credit union’s 


deposit 
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controls and procedures, reporting to 
the board and making recommenda- 
tions for corrections and improve- 
ments. The committee retains photo- 
stats of all inactive ledgers until the 
respective accounts are either re- 
activated or closed out. 

“Our committee meets quarterly 
with our board of directors,” says 
supervisory committee chairman Odus 
Bolton, a special agent for the Internal 
Revenue “This has 
much to bring the committee into 
closer relationship with the directors 
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HOW DO YOU 
RATE YOUR 


and to improve the committee’s over- 
all view of the board’s operational 
problems.” 
Credit Committee 

Federal has six credit committee 
members: three regulars and three 
alternates. All six are elected by the 
membership at the annual meeting. 
The election specifies which three 
shall be the regular members and who 
shall serve as an alternate. 

Some thirty loan applications come 
before the credit committee each day. 
To examine and approve these loans 


a 


cash handling practices? 


delay. 


How can your cash handling be 


Deposit receipts as soon as possible 


improved? The 


standards you set can have a major influence on your 
entire credit union operation. 


Review all of your cash 


controls now, with special emphasis on these points: 


e Officers, employees, and collectors must deposit all 

collected fees in the credit union with a minimum of 
Make certain that all individuals who are 
handling funds of the credit union are duly appointed 


employees of the credit union. 


e Don’t keep large sums of cash over long weekends. 


always within 


the time requirement outlined in your by-laws. 


e When the credit union is closed for the day, make cer- 


tain that the safe, cabinets, and other security de- 
vices are locked, and that all means of entrance to 
the credit union are closed and locked. 


Your credit union can secure bond coverage with a maximum 


limit equal to the total assets of the credit union, not in excess 


of $1,000,000 


or $2,000,000 optional bond coverage if total 


assets are $1,000,001 or more). Compare this with your present 


bonding protection, and request complete details now. 


WRITE FOR 576 BONDING FOLDER 


ISSUED AND 
UNOERWRITTEN BY 


CUNA Insurance 


Services 


BONDING 


or Beek ook, Pe. 2h pened. baie | 


HAMILTON, ONT* RIO 
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takes each committeeman between 45 
and 90 minutes. 

“We feel that it is too much to ask 
a credit committee member to spend 
six or more hours weekly at his com- 
says Pete Harris. “To 
relieve the committee from its heavy 


mittee duties,” 


burden. we use our alternate commit- 

tee members on alternate days. This 

provides a necessary and welcome 

relief for our regular committeemen.” 
Problems 

Loan sharks, loan limitations and 


space have been Federal’s principal 


take advantage 
of these 


important 








coverages 


provided through 
CUNA 
INSURANCE 
SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT 


To obtain complete information 
on Credit Union Insurance 
Protection, write to 


ISSUED ANO 
UNDERWRITTEN BY 


IFAS 


problems during recent years. Only 
the loan shark problem remains today. 
The other two problems have been 
successfully resolved by the group s 
board of directors. 
Loan sharks 
are still victimized by loan sharks, 


Federal’s members 


treasurer Harris reports. The number 
of these complaints has not changed 
much during the last five years, but 
the percentage of members involved 
has dropped considerably. Says Pete 
Harris: “After a careful study of this 
problem, | have come to the con- 


CUNA BONDING SERVICE 
assists credit unions in obtaining 
the most comprehensive bonding 
protection available, at minimum 
cost. Bond improvement is con- 
tinuously studied. 


CUNA AUTO INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

aids credit unions in counselling 
their members on auto insurance 
needs. Insurance protection and 
financing help are provided at 
reasonable cost. 


CHATTEL LIEN NON-FILING 
INSURANCE 


relieves busy credit union treas- 
urers from the inconvenience of 


recording chattel mortgages. 


GROUP ACCIDENT POLICY 
for volunteer directors and com- 
mitteemen protects them in the 
event of accident during perform- 
ince of their official duties. Cov- 
erage Is provided at low cost through 
a master CUNA contract 


GENERAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 

covers most hazards except Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance. 
Includes bodily injury sustained on 
premises, and food poisoning. Non- 
ownership auto coverage and re- 
possessed auto cove! e are also 
available. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSA- 
TION INSURANCE 
provides for compensat 
benefits required of th: insured by 
the Workmen’s Comps ition Law 
for injuries arising 01 f and in 
the course of employn 


nand other 


CUNA Insurance 


Services Department 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


HAMILTON, - De 


clusion that most persons falling vic- 
tim to loan sharks are really the vic- 
tims of their own personality.” 

Unsecured loans— Until October. 
1959, Federal limited its unsecured 
loans to $300. This limit was estab- 
lished in 1940. “Twenty years ago our 
$300 loan limit represented about 
three months’ salary,” a board mem- 
ber recalls. “Today $300 is a little 
more than half of one month’s wages. 
We were simply out of step with the 
times until we raised our unsecured 
limit to $1,000 last fall.” 

Increasing the limit for unsecured 
loans had an immediate effect on 
lending operations. Loan volume rose 
sharply. It is still gaining. During the 
first five months of 1960 alone. the 
group's outstanding loans grew from 
$1.6 million to $2.1 million, a gain of 
some 30 percent. 

Secured loans Federal has 
raised its secured loan limit in gradual 
steps from $500 (1955) to its present 
loan limit of $5,000, 

Space—For five years the credit 
union was using only 1,300 square 
feet in its own five-story office build- 
ing which is had purchased in 1955. 
But last February it moved to a dif- 
ferent location in its building. It now 
uses an entire floor and occupies 2,700 
square feet. This action has solved the 
group's space problem and still leaves 
sufficient room to increase the office 
staff by five persons. 


Active in League 

Throughout its 30 years of oper- 
ation, Federal has taken an active 
interest in chapter, League and na- 
tional credit affairs. The 
group's directors, committeemen and 
employees regularly attend all chap- 
ter meetings. Frequently as many as 
30 persons represent the credit union 
at chapter events. 


union 


Two Federal members have served 
on the chapter board, two of its di- 
rectors have been League presidents, 
and one of its officers has served as a 
director of the Credit Union National 
Association. 

“The chapter is the principal 
medium for educating our official 
family on the local level,” says Pete 
Harris. “On the regional level, we take 
advantage of the annual Southeastern 
Regional Credit Union Institute at 
Emory University. On the national 
level, we are sending as many of our 
staff members as possible to the School 
for Credit Union Personnel in Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin.” 
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ORGANIZATION 

The department’s new assistant di- 
rector assumed his duties on August 1. 
\ training manual for volunteer organ 
izers is now in the final stages of prepar- 
ation. It will be ready for distribution 
late next month. (Bob Dolan, director.) 


WORLD EXTENSION 


Staff is cooperating with Mexico's 
Central Credit Union Council in pre- 
senting two one-week seminars in Mex- 
ico next month. The department is as- 
sisting the government of Venezuela in 
drafting a credit union statute. During 
October, the West Indian Confederation 
of Credit Unions and the department 
will co-sponsor a 5-day seminar at 
Antigua. (Olaf Spetland, director.) 


EDUCATION 

Preparations are in progress for the 
third annual management specialists’ 
training conference at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, October 24-28. The program will 
again be sponsored jointly by the depart- 
ment and the University of Wisconsin. 
Purpose of the conference is to train 
League representatives for their services 
to large credit unions. (John Bigger, 
director.) 


RESEARCH, ECONOMICS 
AND STATISTICS 

The department is making plans for 
gathering next year’s Yearbook statis- 
tics. A monthly data exchange system 
to determine credit union growth is 
scheduled to go into effect this fall. 
(Walter Polner, director.) 





eeping Posted 


ON CUNA SERVICES 





The CUNA program and services are planned on the basis of consultation 
between League officers and staff, national board and committee members and 
CUNA staff. The basic purpose of the CUNA program is to support, supplement 
and strengthen League programs. Most CUNA services are available through 
League offices; some are available directly. 


LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE 

Congress plans to reconvene this 
month to complete its business for the 
year. The department does not expect 
further action on the Full Disclosure 
(Douglas) Bill. But it anticipates that 
the Douglas bill will be reintroduced 
early in the next session of Congress. 
At that time increased efforts will be 
made to secure its enactment. 

Shortly before Congress recessed, the 
House of Representatives passed an 
omnibus Social Security Bill. One part 
of this bill would bring the employees 
of federal credit unions under the Social 
Security Act. This change is considered 
non-controversial. But other parts of 
this bill make its passage uncertain. 
(Dave Weinberg, director.) 


PERSONNEL 

Plans for remodeling Filene House 
this fall are progressing rapidly. They 
will be put into effect when CUNA Mu- 
tual moves into the new Bergengren 
Building. (Cecil Reid, director.) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

To help all groups to improve their 
own Credit Union Day celebrations, 
each credit union, chapter and League 
will receive during August a reproduc- 
tion of last year’s winning Credit Union 
Day entry in its own category. The de- 
partment is shooting this month a new 
l6mm color and sound film in the Fiji 
Islands. The film features the basic 
credit union story. It is scheduled for 
release early in 1961 and is intended for 
both credit union and public service use. 
(Warren Lutey, director.) 


EXECUTIVE 
The executive offices of the Credit Union National Association are located in 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Hamilton, Ontario. Vance Austin is managing 
director, Orrin Shipe is assistant managing director and John Brady is comp- 
troller, all in Madison. Bob Ingram is Canadian manager in Hamilton. The 
Washington office is under the direction of Hubert Rhodes. 
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Twenty Years Ago 
in The Bridge 
(from the issue of August 1940 ) 


The credit unions of British Colum- 
bia have organized a league and ap- 
plied for membership in CUNA, an- 
nounces Tom Doig. They are the first 


Canadian group to do so. . . 


The Florida League is operating 
under a budget for the first time, re- 
ports managing director Henry Clay- 
well. Florida and Georgia will join 
forces and hire a full-time field man, 
who will work half a year for each 
league. . . 

The limit on unsecured loans for 
federal credit unions has been raised 
from $50 to $100. President Roosevelt 
signed the new law June 19, 1940. . . 


New members of the Founders’ 
Club: H. R. Knudsen, D. R. Graham, 
C. E. Hix Jr.. A. C. Anderson, C. W. 
Thomas, William A. MacDonald, 
James M. Barry. 


Ten Years Ago 
in The Bridge 


(from the issue of August 1950) 


The Milwaukee credit union chap- 
ter says it has picked up leads for 
eight new credit unions at the booth 
it sponsored at the state fair. 


“The credit union is essentially a 
big idea,” editorializes Bob Kloss of 
Ohio. . . “The alternative to small 
. Make no 


plans is to plan boldly. 
small plans. . 


The Southern Illinois chapter has 
pledged at least $1,000 for the Pop 
fund to be used in general credit 
union publicity. . . 


New members of the Founders’ 
Club: W. W. Vreeland, Edward H. 
Darcey, George H. Denham, Harry 
Williams, Harry Peltier, Clarence 
Howell, Arthur Gilroy, Oliver Gorm- 
ley, Richard G. Burdeshaw, Walter E. 
Corris, Joseph A. Flannery, Mrs. L. 
E. Butler. 
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YOU NEED 


Mandford Brown 


COIN CARDS! 







PAYMENTS 


Coin Cards by 
Handford Brown 
will encourage your 
members to save 
regularly pay 
loan installments 
promptly! These 
Coin Cards are a 
proven credit to 


Credit Unions! 


Holders 
for $3.00 


in dimes! 


Holders 
for $5.00 


in quarters! 


Write for attractive samples a low prices 
today! We will gladly design pecial Coin 
Card to meet your specific requirements! 
Phone or mail coupon now! 


| MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


HANDFORD BROWN CO., IN 
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| Dept. CUB 08-60 
| Coytesville, New Jersey | 
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IN THE NEWS 
(Continued Jrom page 19) 


legislation such as was presented to 
Congress last year. 


Wade M. Gustin has returned to 
the Idaho Credit Union League as 
managing director William 
Atkins, CUNA education specialist, 
has been appointed assistant director 
of the organization department 
Henry L. Timme has been named 
assistant managing director of CUNA 
Mutual in charge of insurance indus- 
try relations, underwriting and issu- 
ance ... Robert Lechner has joined 
the Nebraska League as director of the 
department of management services 
.. « John Gallagher has resigned 
as managing director of the Arizona 
League. 


Revised regulations for federal 
credit unions have been completed to 
conform to new federal act amend- 
ments, and they have now been mailed 
out from Washington. 


The Mississippi credit union 
act has been amended, raising the 
limit on unsecured loans from $300 to 
$750, authorizing the appointment of 
loan officers, and permitting dividend 
credit during the first five days of the 
month. 


The Saskatchewan Credit Un- 
ion League is sponsoring a speak- 
ing contest for children in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades. A selection of 12 
topics, all having some bearing on 
credit unions, is provided. 


COMING EVENTS 

August 9-13—CUNA and _ affiliates’ 
quarterly meetings, Loraine Hotel, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. August 10 a.m., joint 
meeting; August 12, 9 CUNA Ma- 
tual Board; August 13 am., CUNA 
Executive Committee. : 

September 9-10—Wiseonsin Credit Un 
ion League annual meeting, Loraine Hotel, 
Madison. 

September 15-17—Florida Credit Union 
League annual meeting, uville Hotel, 
Miami Beach. 

Septe mber 30-October 1 -Indiana Credit 
Union League annual m« g, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis. 

October 20-21 Fiji ( rec nion | eague 
annual meeting, Naweni ie, Vanua 
Levu Island. 

October 28-29-—Kentuckv edit Union 
League annual meeting, 5! n-Seelbach 
Hotel, Louisville. 

October 29 Maine Cred ion I eague 


annual meeting, Eastland Hotel, Portland. 

November 17-20—Missouri Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City. 

December 1-4—California Credit Union 
League annual meeting, San Francisco. 

January 28-29, 1961—Utah State Credit 
Union League annual meeting, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City. 

March 3-4—North Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Memorial Building, 
Jamestown. 

March 17-18—Rhode Island Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Sheraton-Bilt- 
more Hotel, Providence. 

March 23-25—Credit Union League of 
Alberta annual meeting, Palliser Hotel, 
Calgary. 

April 7-9—Seuth Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton-Johnson 
Hotel, Rapid City. 

April 6-9—Kansas Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Towne House Hotel, Kan- 
sas City. 

April 7-8—IIlinois Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

April 7-8— Washington Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle. 

April 13-15 — Virginia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Richmond. 

April 13-16—Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Penn Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

April 14-15 — Georgia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Dinkler-Plaza Ho- 
tel, Atlanta. 

April 14-15—lowa Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Savery Hotel, Des Moines. 

April 14-15 — Oregon Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Eugene Hotel, 
Eugene. 

April 14-16—New Jersey Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 

April 15—Vermont Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Burlington. 

April 20-22 — Nebraska Credit Union 
League annual meeting, City Auditorium, 
Alliance. 

April 20-23— Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Statler-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Detroit. 

April 20-23—Ohio Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Columbus. 

April 21-22—— Tennessee Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Patten, Chat- 
tanooga. 

April 27-29— Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City. 

April 28-30— Louisiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Buena Vista Hotel 
and Motel, Biloxi. 

April 28-29--Massachusetts CUNA As- 
sociation annual meeting, New Ocean 
House, Swampscott. 

April 28-29 North Carolina Credit 
Union League annual meeting, George 
Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville. 

April 29—Maryland Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore. 

November 16-19—Missouri Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis. 





CLASSIFIED 


FOR SALE: Underwood Sunstrand account- 
ing bookkeeping machine. Set up for credit 
union operation. 3 years old, like new, rea- 
sonable. Contact Whirlpool Employees Federal 
Credit Union, Clyde, Ohio. 


The Credit Union Bridge 











time to order your 


ANNUAL MEETING 


from 


SUPPLIES 








PROGRAM COVER (AM-40) 
Use this handy two-color cover for your program, annual 
statement, or menu. Colorful “annual meeting” design 


on front and back; blank on the inside. One fold, 5% x 
aig” 


re ee $ 1.75C 
ae 1.60C 
en 14.15M 


CALL TO ANNUAL MEETING (AN -4I) 
Here’s a meeting announcement they'll remember. Eye- 
catching annual meeting theme, two colors on one side, 
one color on the other; 8'¢ x 11”. Use as self-mailer, or 
mail in No, 10 envelope 


ee Ae $ 2.00C 
De. sttehsaboodiesas 1.80C 
SMG. cet sansdneds ves 16.50M 


POSTCARD REMINDER (AM-42) 
The perfect follow-up to your first meeting announce- 
ment! Give your member a quick reminder of time, 
place, and date. Stock is postcard size and weight 


DM + aeoe vaneone ; $ .70C 
aes ree ee 60C 
aa ere 5.00M 


PLACE MAT (AM-43) 


Add interest to your dinner meeting with this popular 






extra.”’ Features illustrations and biographical sketches 
of the founders of the credit union movement ° 
100-499 $ 250C ae * — 
bee ea y ot ‘ os 7] Voremen! 
500-999 bide nes 2.00C \DERS of the Credit (nin = 
1000-4999 ek 15.00M : 


i 





your 


anon ale ...and don’t forget these two popular items 
Cred 


anmant mceriae! POSTER (AM-34) 


Keep reminding your members about time, 
place, and date. Put this poster up where 
they'll see it. Two colors; standard poster 


size; spaces for fill-in. Oe oe \ 
ee 20c ea. Ne ics rah rc 15c ea. Ue I\ 
ee ee 17e¢ ea, are Lie ea 


CITATION (AM-38) 
An ideal way to say “thank you” to individu- 
als who have helped the credit union. Gold 
lettering, with space for fill-in. Fits 8 x 10” 
frame, 
yeerrr ere kt ee Toe 12c ea. 
3-9 ....10c ea. 


Order now from your league svpPly | CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 


If your league has no supply 
office, order from Box 333, Madison, Wisconsin * Box 800, Hamilton, Ontario 











Says DAVID ARSENAULT 


Treasurer-Mana yei 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS EMPLOYEES 
CREDIT UNION 


Wyandotte, Michigan 


ears ago, we have considered its 


raed t 


hrough the credit union philosophy 


any credit union. Here are a few 


P 
on 


field of membership, or the 


ll credit unions 
1 claims experience 
$ maintained 


loans based o1 


ls and characters, through 


nion., 


sa policyowner, is a part of CUNA 
ople who know and understand the 
ng provided by their own company, 
. BE SURE WITH CUNA MUTUAL”, 


MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN HAMIL ONTARIO 





4a aa 


